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THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY AND THE 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 


By WILLIAM E. NICHOLL 


In his ‘‘Ethies’’ Aristotle says: ‘‘The 
rue nature of a thing is that which it will 
ecome when its growth is completed.’’ If 

this is true, it would seem rather futile for 
one to attempt an analysis and inter- 
tation of the American college, for the 
inges that are going on within it at the 
present time and the warfare going on 
about it, as to what the new 
ext experiment should be do not indicate 
iny immediate settling of that ancient and 
peculiar institution into the final form for 
ich its destiny may have intended it. 
The American eollege certainly is not what 
it was in the beginning and ‘‘it doth not 
yet appear what it shall be,’’ but never- 
theless I am daring to join that vast and 
steadily increasing company, which no man 
can number, who attempt to say, with at 

least some conviction, what it is and what 
it ought to be. 

Now, although it may not appear so on 
the surface, there is a sense in which it is 
much easier to say of any given institution 
what it ought to be than what it is, for the 
standards of oughtness are, alas, largely 
subjective and, therefore, easily ‘‘swayed 
by every wind of doctrine’’ and prejudices 
of every kind, whereas to determine the 
actual status of an institution, particularly 
ne whose evolution seems in rapid prog- 


changes or 
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ress, requires a more sane and perhaps a 
more prosaic viewing and interpreting of 
the facts—a mental process, the labor of 
which is not nearly so alluring and for 
which not nearly so 
nature and inclination properly fitted as 
deem ourselves fully competent of doing the 
more spectacular thing of setting up cate- 
gories of judgment as to what ought to be. 
However, if the status and 
function of the American college preclude 
the possibility of determining its true na- 
ture, according to the standard set up by 
Aristotle just quoted, perhaps a brief re- 
view of some of the factors in its evolution 
thus far may help us to a clearer under- 
standing of its present unstable position. 
The college as we know it has, of course, 
its roots reaching back into the medieval 
university but, although there is much in 
the offshoot with which we familiar 
that is like the parent tree, there is also 
much that is quite different. It is a far 
ery in time, space and general function 
from the early university of over a thou- 
sand years ago in sunny Italy to the Amer- 
ican liberal arts college of our day. 
Originally the terms 
‘‘university’’ had the same 
and were by no means, as 
to designate institutions of learning, 


many of us are by 


changing 


are 


‘‘eollege’’ and 
connotation 
limited 


but 


now, 
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rather any group of people assoclated or 
whatso- 
the 


manner of ad- 


bound together for any purpose 


ever. During venerations of 
Middle Ages the 


dressing any group such as an association 


many 
common 
even soldiers 


of mereharts or monks or 


was ‘‘Universitas Vestra’’—‘the whole of 
you.’’ Even the whole body of Christian 
people was often thus addressed in papal 
announcements. The term ‘‘university”’ 
was therefore never used alone but always 
with a defining word, as ‘‘University of 
Masters 


There is an interesting in- 


Scholars,’’ ‘‘University of and 
Scholars,’’ ete. 
lore discovered in 


Hastings Rashdall, 


cident out of medieval 
an old manuscript by 
which furnishes a somewhat extreme ex- 
ample of this general use to which the term 
was put: A Pisan vessel, with its erew and 
cargo, had been captured by a ship from 
Genoa. The cargo was confiscated and the 
crew held for ransom. Though given con- 
siderable freedom about the city, they were 
nevertheless prisoners and for purposes of 
promoting mutual during the 


period of their captivity they organized 


welfare 


themselves into what they ealled a ‘‘Uni- 
versitas carceratorum’’—a ‘‘University of 
Prisoners.’’ (Some might draw a cynical 
parallel at this point, but I shall refrain.) 
A modern survival of this more general 
is to be found 


use of the term ‘‘ecollege’’ 


in our electoral college, and judges of the 


Supreme Court of Scotland are still desig- 


nated as ‘‘Senators of the College of 
Justice.’’ 


In its earlier connotation the term ‘ 


“uni- 
never signified a place, but only 
an organization. When a place of higher 
learning was referred to, the term used was 
or 


versity’’ 


‘*Studium,’’ ‘‘Studium  publicum”’ 
‘*Studium 


of study open to all. 


Generale,’’ signifying a place 

Inasmuch as the 
other institutions where some of the more 
advanced subjects were studied—the mon- 
asteries and cathedral schools—were usu- 
ally closed except to members of the par- 
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ticular order or chapter for which they 
were the headquarters, the development iy 
the later middle ages of these studia where 
universities of scholars from all lands and 
without monkish or ecclesiastical restrje- 
tions could come together for the promo- 
tion of their common interest was a ereat 
boon to those who found in the pursuit of 
learning the summum bonum of life. 

In our day we depend too much upon 
buildings and equipment and the general 
It has become 
too easy for us to identify the college or 


We could 
learn something here from the medieyal 


impedimenta of a location. 
university with these things. 


university which recognized that the uni- 
versity is where the scholars are, and that 
the structure of true learning and culture 
is a ‘‘house not made with hands’’ and 
herein consists its truly enduring nature. 

We have also lost something—much, | 
think—in the discontinuance of the medi- 
eval custom of strong emphasis upon the 
idea of membership in the college or uni- 
versity. We think of ourselves too much 
as separate groups of trustees or regents, 
who constitute the legal corporation; of 
faculty who do the teaching; of students 
who receive instruction, and of alumni who 
have been awarded the degree (each more 
or less distinct and without much interest 
in or provision for cooperation or correla- 
tion). When in the days of its beginning, 
under the presidency of William Harper 
and the patronage of John D. Rockefeller, 
the students of Chicago University used to 
paraphrase the doxology thus— 

Praise John from whom oil blessings flow, 
Praise also Bill who spends the dough. 


Praise John, praise Bill, praise all the host, 
Praise Bill a little—John the most. 
they were giving expression, in a very 
elever way—and with proper emphasis on 
comparative importance—to a separateness 
of interest and function between two of the 
parts of a university which modern edu- 
cation has come to take for granted to its 
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very great loss—with references to all the 
fynetions which in the medieval university 
were jointly shared and jointly promoted 
by all who had membership in it. 

“When in the course of time the terms 
‘college’? and ‘‘university,’’ particularly 


came to have a more restricted 


the latter, 
meaning and were applied more or less ex- 


clusively to groups of scholars, there de- 
veloped two types of institutions more or 
less distinet, with only one of which the 
American college has close relationship. 
In Southern Europe the interest of scholar- 
ship centered largely around the subjects 
of medicine and law and attracted more 
mature students, who retained a great deal 
of the control and administration of the 
university in their own hands. Bologna 
became the type of this ‘‘student univer- 
sity,’ spread through Southern 
Europe and finally from Spain to Mexico, 
whose university is the oldest on this side 
of the Atlantic and in a sense is only a 
cousin and not a sister of the institutions 
in our United States. 

In these student universities, as the name 
indicates, the government was in the hands 
of the students. They determined what 
the tuition fees should be, when and where 
lectures were to be held and what was a 
fair price for board and lodging in the 


sé 


which 


town. 

However, in Northern Europe the inter- 
est was more largely in the so-called ‘‘lib- 
which attracted a younger 
group of students—sometimes very young 

who were not so capable of administra- 
tion and were not allowed to exercise gov- 
ernment in any large degree. Moreover, 
the northern 


eral arts,’’ 


universities were more di- 
rectly under chureh control and fostered 
by theological interest and this fact also 
tended to emphasize control by hierarchal 
authority rather than the more mutual 
sharing of it by the whole group of scholars 
themselves. It was from this northern 


heritage that our American college has de- 
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seended, and it represents a less mature 
type of higher education than that devel- 
oped in an earlier day in Southern Europe. 
Paris was the mother institution of this 
master-controlled university. From Paris 
the tradition passed to Oxford, from Ox- 
ford to Cambridge, from Cambridge in the 
old land to Cambridge in the new, and by 
a series of steps easily traced and dominat- 
ing in their influences from Harvard, in 
Massachusetts, to one or more colleges in 
nearly every state of the Union. 

There is another consideration which has 
tended to emphasize this comparative im- 
maturity of students and of method as the 
in America. In the 

the students 
universities of 


college developed 
Paris-Oxford type, though 
were less mature than in 
Southern Europe, they nevertheless came 
quite fully prepared to carry on more or 
less independent study of an advanced 
kind. They had, 
mastered the tools of scholarship and did 


before matriculation, 
not need to be instructed in them by the 
university and were ready in a greater or 
less degree, to When Har- 
vard was founded, it was the intention also 


sé : 9 
go it alone. 


to found many secondary schools of the 
English Latin grammar type that would as 
fully prepare the student for his later col- 
lege work as did the corresponding great 
‘‘publie schools’’ in the mother country. 
The Massachusetts General Court passed a 
law in 1647 requiring ‘‘that every town 
having one hundred households must pro- 
vide a grammar school to fit youths for the 
university, under a penalty of five pounds 
for failure to do so.’’ This law, like many 
another, though looking well in print, did 
not work out so well in practice. Town 
after town paid the fine rather than bother 
with the establishment of a Latin grammar 
school, the utility of which the descendants 
of the first colonists, who knew not so much 
about the culture of the old land as the 
rigors of the new, found it difficult to ap- 


preciate. This lack of real provision of 
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adequate secondary schools made it neces- 
sary for the American college itself to 
teach secondary school subjects and adopt 
secondary school methods—a function and 
practice which it has continued to this day, 
thus making it the peculiar institution that 
it 1s, since it combines, in large measure, 
functions exercised by two quite distinct 
institutions in all other countries of the 
western world. Of hundred 
courses of instruction offered by Pomona 


some two 
College in this year’s catalogue, approxi- 
mately seventy are of distinctly secondary 
school content. 

Failure to clearly recognize and defi- 
nitely plan for this double function of the 
American college has led to many grave 
and sometimes ridiculous errors and glar- 
ing blunders in the operation of our so- 
called institutions of higher learning. I 
think it might be shown that one result of 
our groping attempt to make provision for 
this dual nature in our colleges led us to 
invent, American in- 
genuity, the credit and hour system of aca- 


with characteristic 


demic bookkeeping, unknown elsewhere in 
time or place, whereby it seems we hoped 
to stimulate and check those less mature 
students who were doing work of a pre- 
paratory or secondary grade. Of course, 
the brighter minds and more advanced stu- 
dents found little in this system to chal- 
lenge intellectual effort, and so, on their 
part, and with equally characteristic Amer- 
ican ingenuity, they developed or rather 
greatly expanded the so-called collegiate 
in comparison with which 
often became ‘‘pas- 


‘*activities’’ 
scholarly interests 
sivities.’’ 

It would, however, be an unwarranted 
interpretation of the facts to infer that all 
the members of the medieval university 
were more ‘‘eager, thoughtful and 
reverent’’ than are all those who register 
year by year in any of our institutions of 
higher learning. The inherent nature of 
youth is probably not much different now 


any 
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from what it was a thousand years ago— 
or will be a thousand years hence—+t} 
oldsters have always found fault with the 
youngsters, and vice versa, and always 
will. I ran across not long sinee this com. 
plaint of an adult of the twelfth century 
whining about the flaming student yout) 
of his day: ‘‘The scholars,’’ he wrote, ‘‘are 
accustomed to throughout the 
whole world and visit all the cities; that 
their many studies bring them understand- 
ing. For in Paris they seek a knowledge 
of the liberal arts; of the ancient writers 
at Orleans; of medicine at Salernum; of 
the black art at Toledo; and in no place 
decent manners.’’ He was probably right. 
It was his generation of students who pro- 
duced the song that has come down even 
to our time: 


wander 


Gaudiamus igitur juvenis dum sumus. 
Post jucundam juventutam, post molestam senec- 
tutem 
Nos hababet humus. 

Wherever and whenever some hundreds 
or thousands of the youth of the land are 
gathered together, there will spring into 
being what some of us may too critically 
allude to as ‘‘noisy activities,’’ but, believe 
me, time has not—nor will not greatly 
change this—if these should hold their 
peace, the stones would ery out. 

But with a more or less mechanical and 
unstimulating academic offering on the one 
hand and in consequence a greatly over- 
developed and over-emphasized offering of 
so-called ‘‘eollegiate activities’? on the 
other it followed, in many instances, that 
zeal for learning and comradeship in intel- 
lectual endeavor, which was the soul of the 
earlier universities, almost perished, like 
many another notable human endeavor, 
crucified between two thieves. 

However, we are taught to believe that 
severe afflictions do not arise out of the 
ground, and, although this struggle of in- 
terests within the college would probably 
not be hailed as a celestial benediction, 

















» is a sense in which it has nevertheless 
} a means of grace to our beloved insti- 
mn, the American college. This strug- 
it is true, has made serious problems, 
serious problems constitute challenges 
by this continual challenge those in- 
sted in the American college have been 
stimulated to activity that has helped to 
p it a living organism when otherwise 
might have gone the way of many other 
‘ial institutions which have become too 
mplacently adjusted to a deadening rou- 

- of existence. 
Chaucer paints a vivid word picture of 
sresentatives of two of the great social 
stitutions that had their origin in the 
ldle Ages, one at the very beginning of 
period and the other toward the end, 
the signs of a new day were begin- 
The monk represents 
- older institution, the monastery which 
had about run its course, and the clerk of 
ord, the new institution, the university, 
which was just growing into general recog- 
ition. The monastery had begun with 
seriousness of purpose and through many 
generations of loving labor had served 
mankind, but by Chaucer’s day it had 
erown rich and comfortable and 
sponsive to the needs of humanity and is 
ll represented by the fat and worldly 
companion of the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
The deeadence of the institution is clearly 
expressed by the description of its repre- 
sentative who ‘‘was a lord full fat and in 
good point’? who loved hunting and had 
a fine horse in his stable and fast 
in his kennel. The Benedictine 
rule was for him too striet and old fash- 
ioned. Why should he study, poring over 
a book in his cloister? That rule he con- 
sidered of no more value than an oyster, 
but when he went hunting, men might his 
bridle hear, ‘‘jingling in a whistling wind 
as clear and eek as loud as doth the chapel 

belle.’? 

How different the representative of the 


» to be evident. 


unre- 


many 


hounds 
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new institution! Almost unduly serious 
in his attitude toward life and his feeling 
of responsibility for it. He will tell no 
lively tale such as the other pilgrim. His 
face will hardly relax into a smile at the 
stories of the others. The ‘‘ Burden of the 
Valley of Vision’’ is upon this young man 
who would ‘‘leefer have at his bed’s head 
twenty books elad in black or red, of Aris- 
totle and his philosophye, than rich robes 
. full of 

and gladly would he 


or high living moral virtue 
was his speche . 
learn and gladly teach.’’ He represents 
the free institution of higher learning just 
then in its youthful years of promise. It 
is a long time since Chaucer’s day. The 
university of the liberal arts is about as 
old now as the monastery was then, and I 
have often wondered if it might not be that 
we, like the fat monk in Chaucer’s tale, are 
representatives of a decadent institution— 
and do Many arguments 
could be presented in support of the thesis 


not know it. 


that other agencies in society to-day are 
more potent educational influences than 
the organized school the 
crown of it, the college and the university. 
If this be true, there is no power that can 
save it from the fate that society metes out 


system—even 


to institutions that have ceased to serve. 
The same social forces that eliminated the 
monastery are ready to carry the college 
into oblivion if it ceases to give value re- 
ceived: not wealth, nor fine buildings, nor 
noble history will save it if it does not 
serve. 

However, the very fact that the college, 
in our day, is finding itself in difficulty, 
and is aware that it is being called upon to 
justify itself, is the most hopeful thing 
about the whole situation. 


Never on custom’s oiled grooves 

The world to a higher level moves, 

But grates and grinds, with a friction hard, 
On granite boulder and flinty shard. 

The heart must bleed before it feels, 

The pool be troubled before it heals, 





















Ever by losses the right must gain, 


Every good have its birth of pain. 


Booker T. Washington used to tell the 
story of the colored mammy whom he met 
one morning and greeted with the ques- 


tion: ‘‘Good morning, mammy, where are 


you going ?’’ 

To which the good woman made answer: 
‘*T ain’t gwine no place, I’s been wha I’s 
ewine.’’ Let us hope that this may not be 
true of the American college, and indeed 
there is evidence in all the agitation of re- 
cent years that it is not true. 

The Swarthmore plan—the new honors 
courses, the Meiklejohn College, the Chi- 
cago plan, the liberal arts college move- 
ment, which is sponsoring a broadcast on a 
national hook-up with an address by the 
President of the United States early this 
fall and many other proposals and ven- 
tures of recent years, however futile many 
of them may be, are nevertheless indica- 
tions that the college is alive and anxious 
to reshape its offerings and its methods so 
that as an institution it may serve the 
needs of society to-day at least as well as 
its predecessors did in the society of long 
ago. 

Unrest is indeed a sign of progress—but 
it is not always and necessarily progress. 
To quote Chaucer again, who thus char- 
acterizes the man of law: ‘‘ Nowhere so bisy 
a man as he there was—and yet he semed 
Not in unrest merely, 


bisier than he was.’ 


In 1927 the National Edueation Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to study the 
As one of 


economic status of the teacher. 
its first projects, this committee chose to 
study the status of teacher demand and 
supply. The data which they collected 
relate to the demand for and the supply 
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but in sanely guided unrest, may we hope 
to find solutions for the problems of the 
American college. In the attacks we haye 
made upon our college problems I haye 
sometimes wondered if there was not a 
good deal of puttering that has made us 
seem busier than we really are, and I am 
sometimes reminded of the nursery story 
of the general who, upon being informed 
that the enemy was approaching, ‘‘rushed 
from his tent, mounted his horse, and gal- 
The col- 
be alive to the needs of this 


loped madly in all directions.”’ 
lege must 
changing world, and we must not allow the 
ignorant past to bully the intelligent pres- 
ent, but though we should think of read- 
justment and reorganization in perhaps 
very radical terms, we should act with due 
conservatism. We should be willing to 
experiment but experiment upon a sound 
not merely unintelli- 


scientific basis and 


gently tinker with grave questions—and 
after all is said and done we must remem- 
ber that no single scheme ean be the cure- 
all of the ills of any institution. No plan 
will rise much above those who administer 
it. It can be as truly said of the good col- 
lege, as it was long since of the kingdom 
of heaven, that ‘‘it cometh not by observa- 
tion, men can not say of it, ‘Lo, here it is, 
or, lo, there it is,’’’ but the good college, 
like the kingdom of heaven, is within us, 
students, teachers, trustees, alumni and all 
who have the high privilege of membership 


nit: 






AND THE SUPPLY 


F. MYERS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


of public school teachers for the school year 
1929-30. The study is published as a re- 
search bulletin of the National Education 
Association. 

1 Research Bulletin of the National Education 


Association, ‘‘ Teacher Demand and Supply,’’ Vol. 
IX, No. 5, November, 1931. 
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The National Education Association and 
the committee are to be congratulated upon 
the timeliness of the study. Reliable in- 
formation on this subject was greatly 
needed. At this point, however, congratu- 
lations cease. The need was for a careful, 
aceurate study. Admittedly this would 
have been a costly and laborious procedure, 
and adequate funds were not available for 
the use of the committee. Consequently, 
the committee depended upon figures and 
estimates supplied by state departments of 
public instruction for their principal source 
of data. In view of the fact that only 15 
states were able to supply data relative to 
teacher demand and supply and that 16 
states did not even hazard guesses on the 
subject, it should have been apparent to the 
committee that their data were so incom- 
plete as to make it inadvisable to draw any 
important conclusions on a_ nation-wide 
basis. The only positive conclusion which 
one would have been justified in drawing 
from this study is that state education 
departments do not know the essential facts 
relative to teacher demand and supply. 
The first important pronouncement of the 
study (page 312) is the statement: ‘‘ De- 
mand for teachers tends to be fixed.’’ This 
statement, like many others contained in 
the study, will not stand critical scrutiny. 
If there is any positive statement which one 
would be justified in making relative to 
the demand for teachers it is that the de- 
mand tends to vary rather than to be fixed. 
The two factors which determine the de- 
mand for any given year are the following: 
(1) The number of new teaching positions 
created. This factor will be influenced by 
such factors as changing birth rate, rate of 
increase in number of students enrolled in 
high schools, compulsory attendance laws 
and general economic conditions. (2) The 
number of teachers who leave the profession 
each year. This factor will be influenced 
by such considerations as general economic 
conditions, which, if good, will encourage 
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large numbers of teachers to enter com- 
merce and industry, or to leave the profes- 
sion through marriage, and which, if bad, 
will discourage them from doing so; salary 
schedules; retirement provisions; tenure 
laws. Careful consideration of the signifi- 
cance of Table 2 (page 313), should have 
caused the committee to be wary of the 
statement that the demand for teachers 
tends to be fixed. This table presents data 
secured from the volumes of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States 
by the U. 8S. Office of Education, showing 
the number and biennial increase of teach- 
ing positions in elementary and secondary 
schools. The increase the biennium 
1924-1926 was 47,486. For the biennium 
1926-1928 it was 26,008. 

The second important announcement was 
that at the present time 
estimate is that the annual demand in the 
United States is for 110,000 to 120,000 new 


9? 


for 


‘ 


‘a conservative 


teachers.’’ How this ‘‘conservative’’ esti- 
mate was reached was not made clear, but 
it certainly did not grow out of any data 
presented in the study. For example, 
Table 8 (page 339) endeavors to show the 
annual demand for new teachers. Figures 
based on data and estimates supplied by 
state education departments were presented 
for 32 states and the District of Columbia. 
They showed an annual demand for 69,181 
new teachers. This figure included for any 
viven state all teachers teaching in the state 
in 1929-30 who were not teaching in that 
state in 1928-29. Obviously, it included 
inexperienced teachers, experienced teach- 
ers from other states, and experienced 
teachers from that state who returned to 
teaching in 1929-30 after a period of ab- 
sence from teaching of one year or more. 
The states which reported a demand for 
69,181 new teachers for the school year 
1929-30 represented approximately 70 per 
cent. of all the teachers in the country. If 
the demand for new teachers in the 16 
states not reporting was the same in rela- 
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tion to their total number of teachers as in 
those states which reported, the annual de- 
mand would have been for approximately 
98,830 new teachers, a mere 11,000 under 
At this point, 
however, it is necessary to examine this 


the conservative estimate. 


definition of a new teacher. For certain 
purposes in any given state it may be ap- 
propriate to define a new teacher as any 
teacher who was not teaching in that state 


How- 


ever, for the purposes of determining the 


during the year preceding the study. 
number of new teachers needed by the 
country annually, a teacher who merely 
transferred from one state to another is not 
a new teacher at all. Furthermore, for the 
purpose of determining the number of new 
teachers needed annually, with reference to 
the number who must be trained each year, 
the only significant figure is that which 
represents the demand for inexperienced 
teachers. 

information was 
available on this subject. The states which 
reported a demand for 69,181 new teachers 
reported that of this number 53,363 were 
inexperienced. If the demand for inex- 
perienced teachers in the states which did 
not report was the same in relation to their 
total number of teachers as in those which 
reported, the total demand for inexperi- 
enced teachers in this country was approxi- 
mately 76,200. Compare this figure with 
the statement quoted above: ‘‘A conserva- 
tive estimate is that the annual demand in 
the United States is for 110,000 to 120,000 


? 


Fortunately, certain 


new teachers.’ 

The committee requested the state educa- 
tion departments to answer this question, 
‘*On the average, how long do teachers 


The 


remain in service in your state?’’ 


median of the guesses of the 33 states which 
supplied the information was 5.77 years. 
The committee then proceeded to show in 
Table 8, column 3, the annual demand in 
each of the 48 states, on the basis of this 
The total, 


estimated six-year teaching life. 
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and note that this would necessarily be foy 
replacement only, and not for expansioy. 
was 145,291. This should be very comfort. 
ing to all placement officers in teachers ¢o|- 
leges. 

The committee made no apology for this 
procedure except to state that ‘‘No doubt 
column 3 is very inaccurate when applied 
to specific states’’ (page 338). Neither 
did they attempt to explain how 33 states 
with a total teaching population of approxi- 
mately 606,000 could report an annual 
mand for 69,181 new teachers for replace- 
ments and expansion and at the same time 
report an average teaching life of 5.77 
[f we admit the possibility of the 
consistency of these figures with each 
other, then we could not possibly admit 
the correctness of the technique employed 
by the committee in dividing the total 
number of new teachers by the estimated 
average teaching life for the purpose of 
establishing the annual demand. 

The data presented by the committee, 
and the conclusions drawn, relative to 
teacher supply are equally questionable. 
One must admit at the outset that reliable 
information on this point is exceedingly 
difficult to obtain. The committee used 
such information as was readily available. 
They can be eriticized in that they were 
not sufficiently critical of their data, and 
that they drew strong and important con- 
clusions which their data did not warrant. 

An example of their uncritical use of 
data, and an example, as well, of the unre- 
liability of some of the data supplied by 
the U. 8. Office of Education, was the reter- 
ence to students in teacher-training classes 
in high schools in connection with sources 
of supply. The statement is made on page 
313 that ‘‘In 1928 there were 46,565 stu- 
dents enrolled in teacher-training courses 
in high schools.’’ Again, in a footnote on 
page 340: ‘‘Most of students enrolled in 
high school teacher-training classes are 
qualified for certificates in one year or less. 


] 
it- 


years. 
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1927-28 there were 50,286 students in 
‘) classes according to page 5 of Statis- 
ties of Teachers Colleges and Normal 
ols, 1927-28, Bulletin, 1929, No. 14, 
" S. Department of the Interior, Office of 

Education, Washington, D. C.’’ 
Perhaps the committee should not be 
riticized for aecepting without question 
ta coming from such a high souree. Cer- 
nly the principal responsibility for the 
data rests with the Office of Edueation. On 
other hand, it should require only 
superficial acquaintance with the sources 
teacher supply in this country to per- 
uade one that the statements quoted above 
: not correct. The reader is referred to 
Table 2, page 8, of the bulletin of the Office 
* Education, previously mentioned, which 
is part of the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1926-1928. The in- 
formation which follows is contained in the 
'Ss IN TEACHER-TRAINING COURSES IN PUB- 

Lic HIGH SCHOOLS 


Girls 


1,872 


state 


Boys 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts . 
New Jersey ..... ; 
Pennsylvania ... 





The writer has given examples from 
the table of states in which it is generally 


known that there were no_ high-school 
teacher-training classes, for the purpose of 
showing the ineorrectness of the informa- 
tion contained in the table. 

There are several instances (in the N. 
E. A. study) of strong and unwarranted 
conclusions drawn from incomplete and 
unreliable data. The most important of 
these as well as the most misleading and the 
most widely quoted, is the one which occurs 
on page 349: “‘If we accept two years of 
training beyond high school as the mini- 
mum professional training for teaching, 
there was in reality a wide-spread shortage 
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of trained teachers in 1929-1930.’’ Let us 
examine the data which were presented in 
substantiation of this conclusion. 

Table 14 presents ‘‘The Number, Train- 
ing, and Sources of Teacher Supply.’’ It 
includes data, chiefly estimates, secured 
from 37 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. According to this table, in these states 
there were 93,334 persons who completed 
teacher-training in 1928-29. Of these, 
23,578 were trained less than two years. 
Thus, there were reported for these states 
69,756 trained teachers. It should be noted 
that this number can not be compared with 
the demand figures quoted above from 
Table 8, since those figures included data 
from only 33 states. 

Table 17 presents a comparison between 
demand and supply in the 33 states which 
supplied data on both demand and supply. 
This table compares the demand with the 
total supply, and also the demand in rela- 
tion to the trained supply. It shows that 
in these states the total supply was 96,674, 
the demand 69,181. It shows a surplus of 
31,736 in 24 states, a shortage of 4,423 in 
7 states, and an even balance in 2 states, a 
total surplus of 27,493. When considering 
the trained supply, the figures show a short- 
age of 17,185 in 18 states, a surplus of 9,797 
in 13 states, and an even balance in 1 state, 
a total shortage of 7,448. It was this last 
comparison which provided the justification 
for the conclusion that ‘‘there was in real- 
ity a wide-spread shortage of trained teach- 
ers in 1929-80.’’ 

Let us examine the tenability of this posi- 
tive and important announcement. It 
leaves entirely out of account the fact that 
information relative to supply was incom- 
plete. For New York, for example, there 
is credited a total shortage of 3,461 teach- 
ers, and a shortage of trained teachers 
amounting to 4,732. New York is one of 
those states in which the data on supply 
did not inelude graduates of colleges and 
universities. It specifically included only 
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eraduates of state teachers colleges. It 
may be stated positively that New York has 
no shortage of teachers, and that no short- 
On the contrary, 


9) 


age existed in 1929-80. 
it had a surplus. 
Consider the situation for New York in 
the light of additional 
included in the study, relative to the num- 
ber of students in teacher-training courses 


information, not 


in colleges and universities and in city nor- 
mal schools in that state. The figures used 
are taken from Bulletin, 1929, No. 14, De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Statistics of Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools, 1927-1928, Tables 1 and 2. 


Students in teacher-training courses in col- 
leges and universities under public con- 
York, 1927-1928 


Students in teacher-training courses in col 


trol in New 3,678 
leges and universities under private con- 
trol in New York, 1927-1928 

Students in teacher-training courses in city 


normal schools in New York, 1927-1928 


19,359 


7,498 


Total not ineluded in the N. E. A. 


study 30,535 


It should be noted that the figures pre- 
sented above relate to the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in teacher-training courses, 
rather than The number of 
graduates, however, should more than ac- 
count for the shortage of 4,732 trained 
teachers reported for New York in the 
N. E. A. study. 

In the comparisons of demand and sup- 
ply the study compares for each state the 
supply with the demand for experienced as 
well as inexperienced teachers. It is this 
faulty comparison which results in the find- 
ing that there was a shortage of 7,448 
trained teachers in the 33 states for which 
data and estimates available, and 
which provided the sole justification for the 
most important conclusion of the study, 
that ‘‘there was in reality a wide-spread 
shortage of trained teachers in 1929-30.”’ 
Let us examine the method employed in 
the study of computing the relationship of 
the demand to the trained supply. 


eraduates. 


were 
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(1) Total demand, involving demand for: 





(1) Inexperienced teachers 





(2) Teachers from other states 






(3) Experienced teachers within the stat 





returning to teaching after an ab. 





sence of one year or more. 





(2) Trained supply: 
(1) Trained teachers trained with the sta: 






who completed their training in ¢} 
9eQ <« 
1928-29, 


certain states, of teachers trained 





school year, exclusive, 






colleges and universities 
(2) Teachers from other states. 







Criticism of the method: 





(1) It fails to take into account in sources 





supply experienced teachers within 





state returning to teaching after an al 





sence from teaching of one year or mor 
(2) It fails to take into account inexperienced 








teachers, previously trained, who entered 





or were prepared to enter the teaching 





service at the time of the study (1929-3 






(3) In several states it fails to take into a 





count teachers trained in colleges and uni 





versities. 














We know that there were at the time of the 
study considerable numbers in each of thes 





groups. 





the data contained in th 
study for a comparison of the 
trained supply with the demand for inex- 


Consider 





newly 






perienced teachers, a highly significant 





comparison which the study did not make 
The demand for inexperienced teachers in 
the 33 states which supplied data on this 
subject was 53,363. The newly trained 
supply reported in the study for these 33 
states 52,066, giving an apparent 
shortage of 1,297. Please note that this 
supply specifically excludes in the follow- 
ing states graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities, and includes only graduates of 
state teachers colleges and state normal 
schools: Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and New York. The 
number of students in teacher-training 
courses in colleges and universities and in 
city normal schools in 1927-28 in these 
five states as reported in statistics of teacl- 
ers colleges and normal schools in the 








was 
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Biennial Survey of Education for 1926- 


1928 was as follows: 


Student enrolment in 
teacher-training 
courses 


City 
normal 
schools 


Colleges 
and 
universities 


Total 


175 
682 
3,163 
647 
30,535 


35,202 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New York 


It should be noted that the figures re- 
ported above represent not graduates, but 
enrolled in 


students teacher-training 


courses. However, the number of gradu- 
tes must have been several thousand in 
‘ess of the (1,297) that the 
rained teachers as reported in the N. E. A. 
study fell short of the reported demand for 
inexperieneed teachers. 
The writer would not be consistent with 


number 


the point of view expressed earlier in this 
article if he drew positive conclusions from 
the additional data presented above rela- 
tive to teacher demand and supply. Suf- 
ficient additional data have been presented 
to demonstrate that the principal positive 
conclusion contained in the N. E. A. study 
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that ‘‘there was in reality a wide-spread 
shortage of trained teachers in 1929-30”’ 
To the 
part 


was entirely without justification. 
extent that the data, for the most 
estimates and highly unreliable, indicate 
anything, they indicate that there was a 
surplus of trained teachers in 1929-30 as 
defined in the N. E. A. study. 

Additional conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the writer, growing out of a eare- 
ful study of the N. E. A. Research Bulle- 
tin, ‘‘Teacher Demand and Supply,’’ are 
the following: 

(1) There is urgent need for a careful, 
nation-wide study of teacher demand and 
supply. 

(2) There is a need for studies and con- 
structive the 
strengthening of state education depart- 
ments to the end that they may: (1) know 
the the for 
trained teachers; 
force adequate requirements for admission 


action lookine toward 


needs in respective states 


(2) determine and en- 
to the teaching service; (8) regulate the 
output of teacher-training institutions in 
the light of the for 
teachers. 

(3) It is the Na- 
tional Edueation Association through its 
research division undertake only such re- 
search studies as its financial resources and 
research staff enable it to conduct in a sat- 


need beginning 


recommended that 


isfactory manner. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INSTITUTE AND MUSEUM OF INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
GERMANY 
To American teachers the new institute gives 
an opportunity for a permanent display of 
progressive educational material to be shown to 
teachers in Europe. A great exhibition of the 
educational efforts of the different nations will 
be built up by the “Institut fiir Volkerpida- 
gogik” which was established during this year 

in Mainz. 


The “Institut fiir Volkerpiidagogik” is in the 
historie citadel of Mainz, a fortress which for 
nearly two thousand years has weathered the 
storms of warfare, high above the city, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the Rhine Val- 
ley. Here teachers of all countries may meet 
for the discussion of pedagogical practices and 
ideals. 

The institute is under the direction of Dr. 
Feldmann and Dr. The board of 
trustees includes the names of many leaders in 


Niemann. 
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The board will also have 
The 


state nor a municipal undertaking, and main- 


German education. 


foreign members. institute is neither a 
tains its independence unhampered by official 
regulations. 

Various permanent exhibits will prove attrac- 
tive to all interested in education. The German 
pedagogie exhibit gives in forty-five rooms a 
survey of German schooling. In two special 
houses are shown models and drawings of new 
school buildings, as well as examples of new 
school furniture. In another house there is an 
extensive exhibit of modern school apparatus, 
toys, grammophone records, films, ete. 

As a basis for studies in comparative educa- 
tion, the permanent international exhibit, which 
now contains sections for other European coun- 
tries, will be enlarged by a really representative 
section. 

In about twenty rooms a selection of the best 
achievements of American education from pre- 
school to university will be brought together, 
including examples of education in health, citi- 
zenship, leisure, vocational education, skills and 
Material for this exhibit 
is now being gathered under the auspices of the 
International Institute, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

The old citadel, which is now the “Institut 
fiir Volkerpiidagogik” has also two guest houses 
and a students’ hostel, where visitors may live 
inexpensively, to receive individuals, or groups 
The insti- 
tute offers various courses which are arranged 


curriculum activities. 


of teachers, students and children. 


in close cooperation with the Teachers College 
in Mainz and with the near-by Universities of 
Frankfort, Bonn and Heidelberg. 

Dr. Richard Moénnig, of the International In- 
stitute at Mainz, is visiting the United States to 
seek contacts and materials to help the institute 
in its establishment of an educational museum. 


AMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL IN PERU 
THE Institute of International Education has 


completed plans for an American Summer 
School at the University of San Marcos in 


Lima, Peru. The Institute, the headquarters of 
which are at 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City, has arranged with Dr. Albert A. Giesecke, 
of Cornell University, formerly director gen- 
eral of publie education in Peru, to supervise 
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personally the activities of the new school. The 
Peruvian Government and the Pan Americay 
Union have cooperated with the institute in es. 
tablishing the project, and the Grace Steamship 
Lines have reduced the round trip fare from 
Lima to New York from $550 to $375 for 
American students intending to enroll in the 
school. 

The summer school at San Marcos is intended 
primarily for graduate students and teachers 
whose interest lies in South American history 
or culture. Especial attention will be given to 
the study of the numerous remains of the early 
Inea civilization are centered 
Lima. A special ten-day field trip to visit the 
ruins near Cuzco has been arranged for the stu- 
dents in the course on Peruvian archeology, 
This course will be presented by Dr. Julio 
Tello, the Peruvian archeologist and will be 
given in English. There will also be courses in 
elementary and advanced Spanish, a course on 
Latin-American literature given by Professor 
Luis Alberto Sanchez, professor of that subject 
at the University of San Marcos. Dr. Victor 
Andrés Belatinde, formerly professor of history 
at the University of San Marcos, and since 1/26 
professor of Latin-American history and I- 
stitutions at the University of Miami, Florida, 
will give a course on Latin-American affairs. 

In order to provide direct contact with Peru- 
vian life, the institute has arranged for excur- 
sions to surrounding places of interest on Sai- 
urdays and Sundays. They have also made 
provisions for excellent living quarters in Lima 
houses. Dr. Giesecke, the director of the school, 
who has long been prominent in Peruvian ai- 
fairs, will devote much of his efforts to estab- 
lishing valuable and intelligent contacts between 
the students and important Peruvians. 

The general plan of the school will be similar 
to that of the American summer schoo! with 
daily periods for each course during five days 
of the week for four weeks. At the close of 
this period there will be the ten-day trip to 
Cuzeo for the students of archeology. It is es 


which 


around 


timated that living expenses should not exceed 
thirty dollars a week, thus bringing the cost of 
the summer school up to about five hundred 
dollars. 

The University of San Mareos was founded 
in 1551, the oldest university in the Western 
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misphere. It is situated within the city of 
Lima and is similar in organization to Euro- 

» universities. Student life there is consid- 
ly affeeted by the fact that the university 
sts entirely of prefessional schools, a de- 
from which entitles the holder to a govern- 
t position. Most of the prominent Peruvian 
resmen have graduated from the University 


f San Marcos. 

As a result of this practice, the students take 
, keen interest in polities, and frequently make 
nronounecements on government affairs which 
wry considerable weight with the political offi- 
cials. Oceasionally the situation has become so 
‘ense that there are student strikes such as that 

Santiago in which the students alone prac- 
tically overthrew Dictator Ibanez and success- 

ly ran the government for three days. An- 
ther feature of student influence in South 
America is the fact that they have a one third 
vote in the management of the university. 

The result of this serious student attitude to 
national affairs has been that the universities 
have a more mature scholastic tone. The Uni- 
versity of San Marcos has little of the so-called 
college life. The students live in private houses 
and the university itself consists chiefly of 
class rooms, libraries and an excellent museum 
of Inca remains. The present buildings of the 
iniversity were built in 1571. 

The University of San Marcos was selected 
by the Institute of International Education for 
its summer school because of the easiness of 
access, its high rating among South American 
universities, the richness of archeological re- 
mains in the vicinity, and the excellence of the 
Spanish spoken in Lima. 

The city itself was founded by Pizzaro, in 
1535, the oldest Spanish city in South America. 
The cathedral on the Plaza Mayor contains his 
mummified body. Lima is five hundred feet 
above sea level and has an exceptionally fine 
‘limate from June until September, the winter 
season. Beeause it is the cosmopolitan center 
of Peru with broad boulevards once said to have 
been paved with silver, race courses, an opera 
house, many fine old buildings and numerous 
seaside and pleasure resorts, it was considered 
by those arranging the summer school to be the 
most advantageous spot in South America. 

The foundation of this sehool is a part of the 
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general program of the institute to further 
friendly relations through an exchange of stu- 
dents. It cooperates with foreign student ex- 
changes such as the Franco-American Student 
Exchange, and the American-German Student 
Exchange, Ine. It is also the agent for fellow- 
ships and scholarships provided by the Amer- 
ican Field Service Fellowships for French Uni- 
versities, Inc., Germanistie Society of America, 
Ine., Committee on Junior Year Abroad, and 
the New York Committee on Foreign Travel 
and Study. The institute selects the recipients 
of these awards, and supplies information and 
aid to foreign students in this country. 

The institute has for its general aim the de- 
velopment of international understanding, good 
will and education through such activities as 
the exchange of professors; the establishment 
and administration of international fellow- 
ships; the holding of conferences on problems 
of international education, and the publication 
of books and pamphlets on the opportunities 
for study in the different countries. 


CREDITS FOR THE JUNIOR YEAR 
ABROAD 


A REPORT on what grades should be given in 
this country for scholastic work done in France 
by students who are members of the authorized 
Junior Year Abroad groups has just been 
issued through the Institute of International 
Edueation by Professor B. E. Young, chairman 
of the subcommittee on evaluation of credits of 
the Committee on the Junior Year Abroad. 
The report says: 


According to the French system of grading, on 
a scale of 20, a grade of 10 is a passing grade, 
and a grade of 12 to 14 is very satisfactory or 
even high, and frequently no more than fifty per 
cent. of those taking an examination are passed. 
It is evident that correct equivalents in the United 
States can not be obtained by simply transferring 
these numerical grades to the scale of 100. The 
director of the Foreign Study Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware in his reports now gives the 
approximate American equivalents, A, B, C, D, 
for the French numerical grades, taking the dif- 
ference in standard into account, on a very con- 
servative basis. 

The Committee on Evaluation of Credits has 
examined these grades in the case of a number of 
superior students who have returned to this coun- 


ry 
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try. It has discussed the whole system with some 
judicious and observant members of various 
groups. The members of the committee are all 
familiar, by personal observation, with the strenu- 
ous work required of the students, all of whom 
come from the upper levels in American colleges. 

The conclusion of the committee is that the 
grades A, B, C, D, as reported by the foreign di- 
rector, on the basis of the numerical grades of 
each student given by the French universities, are 
fully equivalent to the similar grades in the best 
colleges and universities of the United States, and 
that they can be accepted with confidence by Phi 
Beta Kappa membership committees and other 
honor committees. 

Naturally the various faculties and chapters of 
honorary fraternities will have their own rules for 
determining scholastic honors. Some American 
institutions, for one reason or another, eliminate 
the junior year abroad in computing grades for 
Phi Beta Kappa and base their estimate entirely 
on grades given in residence here. Perhaps each 
ease involving foreign study should be treated as 
an exception. The committee strongly urges, how- 
ever, that no student, who might otherwise be 
eligible, be deprived of academic honors because 
of having spent the junior year abroad, and that 
whenever it is necessary to take this year into ac- 
count the record made there be given its full value, 
or reckoned on the basis of comparison with the 
record made by the candidate in his own insti- 


tution. 


1932 SESSIONS OF THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL FOR ENGINEERING 
TEACHERS 
Tue Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Edueation announces an important develop- 
ment in connection with its Summer School for 
Engineering Teachers. Heretofore sessions of 
the school, which has as its purpose the im- 
provement of methods of teaching, have been 
devoted to the more technical divisions of 
engineering edueation. Engineering mechanics, 
electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
civil engineering, chemical engineering, physics, 
engineering drawing and mathematics have been 
studied at previous sessions. Beginning with 
the year 1932 the scope of the school is to be 
broadened to include the more liberal subjects 
of the curriculum, thus making it inclusive of 

all the divisions of engineering education. 
The two sessions of 1932 are to be devoted 
to English and to economics. The session on 





English will be held at the Ohio State Univer. 
sity, from July 11 to 29, inclusive, and the 
session on economies at Stevens Institute of 
Technology from July 5 to 22, inclusive. The 
program of the session on English wil] be 
divided into a number of principal parts, jy 
accordance with the type of work in English 
commonly provided for engineering students. 
Emphasis throughout the session will be upon 
methods of teaching and course content. The 
teaching of composition, literature, technica! 
writing and speaking, as well as advanced 
courses in English for engineers, are among the 
topics to be considered. There is also to be a 
series of lectures by prominent men from the 
field of letters. The English session will be 
under the direction of Professor Sada Har- 
barger, chairman of the committee of English 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Edueation, and in charge of English work 
for the College of Engineering at the Ohio 
State University. 

The program of the session on economies 
comprises four principal divisions: (1) course 
content and methods of teaching general eco- 
nomics, engineering economics and subjects re- 
lating to economics, such as industrial engineer- 
ing, engineering administration and accounting; 
(2) a series of lectures on basie economic prin- 
ciples; (3) a series of lectures dealing with the 
applications of economie laws to engineering 
problems; (4) a series of lectures on current 
economies trends. The economies session will 
be under the direction of President Harvey N. 
Davis and Professor William D. Ennis, of the 
Stevens Institute faculty. 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN 

More than 500 students of education, includ- 
ing thirty-three visiting professors prominent 
in their fields, will serve on the staff of the 
1932 summer session of the University ot 
Michigan, giving seven hundred and twenty- 
seven courses in all departments of the uni- 
versity, according to a statement made by the 
dean of the school, Professor Edward H. 
Kraus. Most of the courses are eight weeks in 
length, but there are some six-week courses in 
the Medical School and four- and eight-week 
series in education, as well as week-end insti- 
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tes 


in publie health and short institutes in 


Courses in the Law School are 


ojneering. 


five and ten weeks. 


[he practice of inviting leading edueators 


from other universities to serve upon the sum- 
mer faculty has long been a custom at Michi- 
_and is valuable in encouraging new points 
view and arousing eritieal discussion among 
both faculty and students, Dean Kraus states. 
Among the visiting professors this year will be, 
Edward Gleason Spaulding, philosophy, Prince- 
ton; Antonio G. Solalinde, Romance languages, 
University of Wisconsin; Agnes E. Wells, dean 

women at the University of Indiana and 
formerly with the Helen Newberry Residence 
for Women at Michigan; Harald M. Wester- 
caard, theoretical and applied mechanies, Illi- 
Thomas Mare Parrott, English, Prince- 
n; Fred Carleton Ayer, educational adminis- 
tration, University of Texas; Ellsworth Faris, 
chairman of the Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Albert C. Jacobs, law, 
Columbia University; Herbert Baker Hunger- 
ford, entomology, University of Kansas; Henry 


nols; 


S. Vedder Jones, English, University of Illi- 
nois; G. Watts Cunningham, philosophy, Cor- 
nell; and Edgar Holmes MeNeal, European his- 
tory, the Ohio State University. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Tue first of four regional conferences con- 
dueted under the auspices of the Committee on 
the Relation of School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Edueation Association was held at the 
University of Chicago on Saturday, February 6. 
The invitation to attend went out from Director 
Wilford M. Aikin, of the John Burroughs 
School, Saint Louis, chairman of the committee; 
Dean C. 8. Boucher, of the University of Chi- 
cago; and the chairman of the North Central 
Association Committee. The purpose of the 
conferences is to bring about a closer relation- 
ship between colleges and the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, particularly in regard to ad- 

mission of students from progressive schools. 
For the Chieago conference, representatives 
were invited from the University of Michigan, 
University of Wisconsin, University of Minne- 
sota, University of Illinois, Northwestern Uni- 
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versity, Oberlin College, Wabash College and 
Knox College. 

The second conference will be held at Colum- 
bia University on Saturday, February 27. 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes and Dr. Adam Le- 
Roy Jones signed the invitation which was sent 
to Princeton Cornell 
Vassar College, Wells College, Rochester Uni- 


University, University, 
versity, the Elmira College for Women, Skid- 
more College, Barnard College, Colgate College 
and the New Jersey College for Women. 
The third conference will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Saturday, March 5. 
Vice-president G. W. McClelland and director 
of admissions Karl Miller have joined in the 
invitation to that conference and the following 
colleges will send representatives: Johns Hop- 


kins, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Swarthmore, 
Lafayette, Lehigh and Goucher. 

A fourth conference will be held at Harvard 
Dean A. C. 
Hanford, of Harvard College is inviting repre- 
sentatives of the New England colleges for men 
to meet with us at that time. This group will 
include Yale, Brown, Williams, Bowdoin, Am- 


herst, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Tufts and Massa- 


University on Saturday, April 16. 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Two other conferences are now being ar- 
ranged, one for the representatives of New 
England Women’s Colleges, and the other to 
include representatives of some of the more 
southern institutions, chiefly those located in 
Virginia and North Carolina. 


GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL EX- 
HIBIT AT THE MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE AT WASH- 
INGTON 


THE most extensive United States govern- 
ment educational exhibit ever assembled awaits 
superintendents and other educators coming to 
Washington for the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence on February 20-25. 

Thirteen government agencies which have 
services and publications important to schools 
are planning exhibits in the Interior Depart- 
ment reception hall. They are: 


Office of Education 

National Park Service 

The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection 
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Reclamation Service 

Geological Survey 

Illiteracy Commission 

Children’s Bureau 

Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Department of Commerce 

Indian Service 

Department of Agriculture 

Government Printing Office 

George Washington Bicentennial Commission 


The exhibits will depict the activities of these 
bureaus and commissions. Attendants will be 
present at each booth during exhibit hours to 
answer questions and to show various publica- 


tion, maps and motion pictures available { 
schools. 

The government educational exhibit, spop- 
sored by the federal office of education, wil] he 
convenient to all attending the convention, as 
the Interior Department is within a block oj 
the general meeting hall and the exhibits. 

The Interior Department reception hal] wil! 
also contain a display of floor plans, specitica- 
tions and photographs of seventy-five outstand- 
ing new elementary school buildings selected 
from every section of the United States by the 
National Advisory Council on School Building 
Problems. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Av a meeting of the convocation of the Uni- 
versity of London on January 19 the Earl of 
Athlone was elected chancellor of the univer- 
sity. The installation ceremony will be held on 
February 18. 

Dr. Louis R. Wiuson, librarian at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has accepted a posi- 
tion as dean of the graduate library school at 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Wilson is pres- 
ident of the North Carolina and Southeastern 
Library Associations and a former vice-presi- 
dent of the American Library Association. 

Mr. Percy GRAINGER, pianist and composer, 
has been appointed head of the music depart- 
ment of the New York University College of 
Fine Arts. 

Dr. Justin H. Moore, counselor of economic 
conditions for the Irving Trust Company, has 
been elected to sueceed Dr. George W. Edwards 
as dean of the School of Business and Civic 
Administration at the College of the City of 
New York. 

Mayor ALEXANDER M. Patcu, JR., who was 
commandant of Staunton Military Academy, 
Staunton, Virginia, from 1921 to 1924 and from 
1925 to 1928, will return to that institution for 
duty in June. 


Proressor WILHELM KOHLER, director of the 
state art collection at Weimar, Germany, comes 
to Harvard University in September as pro- 
fessor of German art and culture. He will suc- 


ceed Professor Friederich von der Leyen, of the 
University of Cologne. 


Mr. Rupoupx D. Linpquist, professor of edu- 
vation in the Ohio State University, was elected 
national president of Phi Delta Kappa, profes. 
sional education fraternity, at its recent meet- 
ing in Chicago. 


Mr. Mitton J. FLercHer, who recently re- 
signed from the superintendency of the schools 
of Jamestown, New York, has been elected 
superintendent emeritus. Mr. Fletcher served 
the schools of Jamestown for thirty-three years, 
during the last thirteen years as superintendent. 


Dr. Cart Orto ScHoenricu, formerly pro- 
fessor of French and German at the Baltimore 
City College, celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday 
on February 5. 


Mr. E. M. Hosman, secretary of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association for the past 
ten years, has resigned his position to accept 
that of director of extension and publicity in 
the Municipal University of Omaha. 


DEAN JAMES B. Munn, of the Washington 
Square College of New York University, has 
been appointed professor of English at Har- 
vard University. 


Dr. LaureNcE McKInuey GouLp, associate 
professor of geology in the University of Mich- 
igan, has resigned to become head of the de- 


th- 


partment of geology at Carleton College, North 
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Minnesota. His resignation takes effect 
June uF 

Dr. S. M. TrRoxEuL, of the University of Illi- 
lately on a research fellowship at the U. 
S Bureau of Standards, has joined the science 

department of the Trenton, New Jersey, State 
leachers College. 

lug School Board Journal states that Super- 
endent G. N. Child, of Salt Lake City, has 
been reelected for a new term, beginning with 

July, 1932. Mr. Child, who was reelected for a 
venth eonsecutive term, is at present complet- 
i his twelfth year of service in the schools. 
Dr. JoHN RuwRAH, a physician specializing 
in pediatrics, has been appointed a member of 

the School Board of Baltimore to succeed Mr. 

Lewis W. Lake, whose term expires on Mareh 1. 


Av Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Professor D. A. Glaseock, of the depart- 
ment of physieal education for men, has been 
appointed by the state superintendent of public 
instruction, Mr. George C. Cole, to take charge 
of a survey of physical education in the eight 
hundred high sehools of the state. Miss Flor- 
ence Curtis, head of the department of physical 
education for women, is working with a special 
committee to revise the requirements for teach- 
ers of physical education in Indiana and Pro- 
essor E. E. Ramsey, head of the department 
of education, has been appointed a member of 
the sub-committee directing the illiteracy cam- 
paign in Indiana. 


Proressor Mito H. Stuart, assistant super- 
intendent of schools of Indianapolis, and Dr. 
D). H. Eikenberry, of Ohio University, have 
been appointed on a special committee which is 
to conduet a survey of the Chicago high-school 
The committee will work under the di- 
rection of Dr. George D. Strayer, director of 
the survey. 

Dr. J. T. C. Nog, head of the department of 
the history of education at the University of 
Kentucky, was the speaker at the second an- 
nual mid-year commencement exercises, held at 
the university on January 29. Dr. Noe has been 
a teacher at the university for twenty-six years. 


svstem. 


Tue Board of Trustees of Cornell University 
has granted partial leave for the second semes- 
ter to Professor Madison Bentley, of the de- 
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partment of psychology, to enable him to direct 
a study of the present state of the subject of 
mental disorders. The study is undertaken by 
the National Research Council and is supported 
by a grant from the Carnegie Foundation. 


Dr. Davin KINLEY, president emeritus of the 
University of Illinois, left for Tokyo on Feb- 
ruary 8 to obtain assurances that Japan would 
participate in the 1933 World’s Fair. 


PRESIDENT WALLACE W. Arwoop, of Clark 
University, has left Worcester to join the Car- 
negie Institution expedition in Guatemala, where 
Mayan ruins are being uncovered. 


Dr. GerHArpT HauprMan, the German dra- 
matist, will speak at several American universi- 
ties in connection with celebrations of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Goethe. 


Dr. Donatp M. Erss, of the department of 
economies of the University of Oregon, has been 
given leave of absence to lecture at Stanford 
University. 

THROUGH an exchange arrangement between 
the University of Cincinnati and Northwestern 
University, Professor W. H. Bucher, of the 
University of Cincinnati, presented in January 
a series of lectures at Northwestern University. 
Dr. Bucher’s lectures included one on “Life in 
the Cineinnati Seas” the 
Society at Northwestern, and a lecture on “The 
Interpretation of Joints,” one on “Cryptovol- 
eanie Structures,” and three on aspects of mega- 
tectonics before the class in structural geology. 
Under this arrangement Professor C. H. Behre, 
Jr., of Northwestern University, will give the 
Before the 
class in economie geology he will give three 
dealing with phases of ore deposition, one on 
the “Geology of Leadville,” and one on “Slate 
Deposits.” He will also speak before the Geo- 
logical Society at Cincinnati on “Physiographic 
Research in Central Colorado.” 


before Geological 


exchange lectures at Cincinnati. 


Dr. F. B. Pearson, formerly California state 
superintendent of schools, is spending the win- 
ter in California. 


Dr. Joun L. Jonnson, for twenty years pres- 
ident of Mississippi Women’s College at Hat- 
tiesburg, died on February 1, in his sixty-third 
year. 
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Dr. ReGINALD HesperR Howe, head master of 
the Belmont Hill School at Belmont, near Bos- 


ton, died suddenly on January 28, at the age of 


fifty-six years. Dr. Howe was a lecturer and 
writer on ornithology and _ biology. He had 
been curator at the Thoreau Museum of Nat- 


ural History and instructor in natural sciences 
From 1921 to 
Institution of 


at Middlesex School in Concord. 
1923 he was with the Bussey 
Harvard University. 

Miss Marte ANTOINETTE Warp, until her re- 
tirement in 1929 for many years principal of 
Publie School No. 31 in Jersey City, died on 
February 1 at the age of seventy years. 

Joun Hay, superintendent of schools at Mt. 
Carroll, Illinois, died on January 6 following 
an automobile accident. He was seventy-four 
years old. 

THE death is announced of Clinton S. Marsh, 
who from 1910 to 1918 was superintendent of 
public schools at Summit, New Jersey. Mr. 
Marsh served as superintendent of schools at 
North Tonawanda and Auburn, New York, and 
at Wallingford, Connecticut. 

Tue fifth triennial International Congress on 
Commercial Edueation will be held in London 
during the last week of July. The Prince of 
Wales is patron of the conference and will 
address its closing session on the morning of 
July 29. 

“EpucaTion and Changing Society” is to be 
the theme of the sixth World Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship which will be held 
The dates are 
Professor Paul 


in Nice, France, next summer. 
July 29 to August 12, 1932. 
Langevin, of the Collége de France, is the presi- 
dent of the conference. The vice-presidents are 
Dr. C. H. Becker, formerly Minister of Edu- 
eation for Prussia, and Sir Perey Nunn, of 
the University of London. Delegates from all 
over the world will attend. Representatives 
from China, Japan and Russia are expected. 
In America, the work of organizing the Amer- 
ican delegation for the conference is under the 
auspices of the American Committee on Inter- 
national Education composed of members of the 
Progressive Education Association and other 


organizations. Further information can be ob- 


tained from Frances Fenton Park, secretary, 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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Tue John W. Lieb Memorial Library, which 
will form a part of the main library of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Hoboken, 
has been dedicated. Among the speakers were 
President Harvey N. Davis, Walter Kidde, 
chairman of the board of trustees, William B. 
Barstow and Samuel Insull. The west end of 
the main library building has been rebuilt to 
provide for a memorial entrance to the three 
rooms in which will be placed the library as- 
sembled by Mr. Lieb, who at the time of his 
death in 1929 was senior vice-president of the 
New York Edison Company. 
ate and trustee of the institute. 


He was a gradu- 


THE will of the late Lewis Cass Ledyard be- 
queaths $2,000,000 to the New York Publie Li- 
brary and $250,000 to the Morgan Library, 
Mr. Ledyard’s right and interest as a fellow in 
perpetuity of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
go to Junius S. Morgan, deseribed as “the 
grandson of my friend John Pierpont Morgan.” 
In making his bequest to the New York Public 
Library Mr. Ledyard expresses the desire that 
“this legacy shall be added to and become part 
of the permanent endowment fund of the Li- 
brary” and that the income shall be used for 
the maintenance and support of the institution. 
The sum of $40,000 each is left to Mr. Edwin 
H. Anderson, director of the publie library, and 
to Mr. Harry Miller Lydenberg, assistant di- 
rector. 

Two appropriations amounting to three hun- 
dred thousand dollars to Vanderbilt University 
for the benefit of the School of Medicine have 
recently been announced. Of this amount, two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars was granted 
by the Rockefeller Foundation as a fluid re- 
search fund for the School of Medicine, with 
the understanding that a supplementary amount 
shall be secured by the authorities of the 
school. An appropriation of fifty thousand 
dollars was made by the General Education 
Board for the medical library. The research 
fund will be divided and distributed over a pe- 
riod of eight years, while the medical library 
grant will be distributed over a period of four 
years. 

AtuMNI of New York University have estab- 
lished an Alumni Meritorious Award which will 
include the presentation of a medalliun designed 
by Thomas Hudson Jones. A suitably inscribed 
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tificate also will be presented to those alumni 
The first 
awards will be made at an all-university dinner 
on Mareh 1. Presentations will be made by 
Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown. After this 
vear the honor will be limited to a maximum of 


two from each degree-conferring unit of the 


.o have rendered unusual service. 


university. It is planned to make the presen- 
tations a part of the annual commencement ex- 
ercises. 

Tue Board of Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin has restored to Germans and Ger- 
the taken 
from them during the world war. 


man-Americans honorary degrees 


THE current number of The American Oxon- 
ian, quarterly publication of the Association of 
American Rhodes Scholars, includes the first 
bibliography of American 
prepared by Dr. George 
Emerson Nearly 150 pages of the 
magazine are required to present the list of 
books and articles written by 120 scholars. 
Pointing out that additions remain to be made, 
A. C. Valentine, editor of the magazine, makes 
the comment that “even as the list stands, its 
breadth and bulk can not fail to be impressive. 
Those who have wondered what influence for- 
mer Rhodes Scholars have brought to bear upon 
and the nation have here 


comprehensive 
Scholars, 
Barnes. 


Rhodes 


their communities 
food for thought.” 


THE trustees of the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege at Amherst as an economy measure have 
voted this year to omit the summer school ses- 


sion. 


AtLantic Crry’s publie school teachers voted 
on February 4 to turn back 10 per cent. of their 
1932-33 term salaries into the treasury of the 
Board of Edueation. This will save about 
$120,000 during the next school year without 
jeopardizing tenure, pensions and wage scales. 
Following this action, the Board of Education 
adopted a budget reducing the amount to be 
raised by taxation by $157,034 under the 
amount of the present school term. 


It is reported to the United States Daily 
from Harrisburg that Dr. James N. Rule, su- 
perintendent of publie instruction, in an ad- 
before the annual convention of the 
School Directors Association, stated that never 


dress 
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before “have public-school officials been con- 
fronted with such vital and such far-reaching 
problems of economy and publie education. To 
cut teachers’ salaries unless and until every 
other measure of necessary economy has been 
It will 


Greatest of 


further 
all, 
however, will be the loss of confidence on the 
part of those who direct the spiritual and edu- 
The 


answer for lower school eosts, Dr. Rule said, 


taken is unsound and unsafe. 
reduce their buying power. 


cational development of our children.” 


does not lie in a “disruption of salary schedules 
and the publie school program.” Dr. Rule sug- 
gested a comprehensive study of the situation 
and for appropriate adjustments in conformity 


with the findings. 


AccorpING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Virginia state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, on February 3 in- 
formed the governor that owing to lack of 
funds hundreds of public schools in Virginia 
will have to close this session much earlier than 
usual. The statement filed with the governor is 
based on a report made to the Department of 
Edueation by the various division superinten- 
dents. of the 
counties which will run their schools for a full 
term they will only be able to do so by Lorrow- 


It shows that even in many 


ing money or by making drastic cuts in the 


salaries of teachers. 


THE immediate closing of the vocational 
schools of New Jersey is asked in a resolution 
received by Governor A. Harry Moore, from the 
Mount Ephraim local of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. The governor 
stated that he plans to confer with the state 
education commissioner on the subject. It was 
pointed out in the resolution that the voca- 
tional schools are graduating boys skilled in 
various crafts who compete in seeking work 
with married men with families. Another argu- 
ment advanced was that tax costs would be cut 


by the closing of the schools. 


THREE fourths of the aggregate of all poll 
taxes collected in North Carolina counties must 
be forwarded to the state treasurer with the 
proceeds of the newly levied 15-cent ad valorem 
tax for the support of the publie schools. Mr. 
Dennis J B.rummitt, attorney-general, has ruled 
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that the per capita tax is $2, levied on men over 
21 years old. 

ACCORDING to the Journal of Education the 
Cuban National University, which has been 
closed since September, 1930, will be reopened 
under an entirely new plan which will remove 
it from the direct supervision of the govern- 
ment, according to the proposal of Dr. Carlos 
Miguel de Cespedes, Secretary of Public In- 
struction, who is working out the details of a 
proposal to be submitted to Congress. The 
plan is to turn over all buildings and grounds 
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now owned by the state to the university, which 
will become a separate organization governed 
by a board of directors composed of twenty-six 
deans and professors who were appointed to 
the faculty in 1900 after competitive examina- 
tions. The government will arrange an endow- 
ment of $2,000,000. The matriculation fee wil] 
be set at $200 and the government will each 
year purchase 1,500 scholarships to be dis- 
tributed among men and women who would be 
otherwise financially unable to attend the uni- 
versity. 


DISCUSSION 


THE STUDY OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 
THE importance of bibliography as an 
adjunct to learning and scholarship is altogether 
too much neglected in the educational scheme. 
When freshmen first arrive in college it is an 
annual curiosity to discover that fully half the 
class can make no intelligent discrimination 
between biography and bibliography. When 
the same boys become seniors it is a matter of 
concern to those of us who have labored with 
them for four years to find so many of them 
making blind approaches to subject-matter in 
assembling material for their theses. Nor is 
this ignorance of the technique of research work 
confined to undergraduates alone. Many who 
have passed on to the role of teacher are 
maimed in the regions of higher scholarship by 
unfamiliarity with fundamental bibliographical 
tools. Even the specialist who is adept in 
handling the apparatus of research in his own 
field is unaware of much related bibliography 
that would be ancillary to his investigations. 

A governmental report in England of a de- 
eade ago arrived at the conviction that “... 
in every University where research work in 
English is undertaken provision should be made 
for instruction in bibliography.”2 The con- 
clusions of this report would doubtless be 
applicable to other subjects. Looking back 
a very few years to a three-year concentration 
on “The History and Literature of England” 
and to a senior thesis on “The Influence of the 
Edinburgh Review” the writer can now see how 


1‘*The Teaching of English in England,’’ Lon- 
don, 1921, p. 242. 


much the quality of that work would have been 
improved by instruction in bibliography. 

Of course there is more than one type of 
bibliography. There is the kind which has to 
do with the history and descriptions of books 
and the comparison of texts. This is for the 
genuine scholar and requires a precision which 
is not easily imparted. The other kind bears 
the same relation to research as tools to the 
work of a carpenter and oil to a machine. It 
provides a method of attack and facilitates 
approach. Training in it is an elementary pre- 
requisite of any productive research. Ocea- 
sionally, it is self-aequired satisfactorily; gen- 
erally, ignorance of it is the cause of much im- 
perfect work. 

Here and there in the last decade, bibliogra- 
phy as a subject of study has come in for dis- 
tinguished, if sporadic attention. In 1926, 
Cambridge University established the Sandars 
Lectures, the first fruit of which was a series 
of lectures on the sources of English literature. 
The following year the lectures catered to a 
much more esoteric group on the subject of 
“Binding Before 1500.” Similarly, lectureships 
of this nature have been established at London 
University, where Mr. Pollard is the distin- 
guished incumbent, and in modified form at 
various American universities. 

Important as such recognitions of bibliog- 
raphy are, they are not particularly fruitful 
as a method of instruction to students. In 
1926 the American Library Association listed’ 


2‘*Survey of Libraries in the United States,’’ 
Chicago, 1926, v. 2. 























enteen American colleges which offered elec- 

e courses in bibliography. These courses 

-ovided valuable training in the use of books 

| libraries, but insofar as they are divorced 
from the special field in which the student is 
interested, they do not refine his ability as a 
scholar capable of original research. 

ining that comes with the lectureship method 
not equip the student with the necessary 
chnique. In facet, it is frequently impossible 
to explain to an individual student the clear 
listinetion between 
source material without supervising investiga- 
tion of a particular problem. 

Clearly, instruction in bibliography is a 
laboratory problem. One or two universities 
the country have met it by introducing 
bliographie seminars,” in which the student 
s asked to compile a bibliography in his special 
eld. However, even closer contact between 

» work of the student in his own history or 
economies seminar and his technique of re- 
search is doubtless desirable. Fundamentally, 
probably the best point for instruction would 

his own tutor, but unfortunately too many of 

e tutors have traveled the same unilluminated 
course as their pupils, even if they had the 
will to work with students in the library. 

The immediate solution of the problem, there- 
fore, finally narrows itself down to the need 
cooperation between tutor and 
library. Definite appointments must be ar- 
ranged for a small group of students in a par- 
ticular field to come to the library and spend 
one or more intensive sessions studying the 
apparatus applicable to their own research 
work. Of course many individual students in- 
vite such help of their own free accord, but a 
more formal appointment is necessary to reach 
even a majority of the “honors” students. In 
the normal course of events, the departments 
are enthusiastic to avail themselves of any in- 
struction the library is willing to give along 
these lines. The interest of the student runs 
the usual gamut from absorption to diffidence, 
although a good deal depends as always upon 
the person supervising the work. If, for in- 
stance, his subjects are making a special study 
at the time of appointment of seventeenth cen- 
tury American history, he has a very definite 
region of bibliography in which to stimulate 
their interest. 


A priori 


primary and secondary 


f 


for closer 
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Administratively, instruction of this type is 
a problem for the college and the library. It is 
the business of the first to put at the disposal 
of the librarian funds for the hire of some one 
who can free himself at times from routine and 
has the training and qualities requisite for 
the work. The library itself must provide a 
bibliographical workshop, preferably its regular 
bibliographical room where the locale and ap- 
pearance of the books may become permanently 
fixed in the students’ minds. Then the work 
is done in fact under the of a 
laboratory. 

The emergence of bibliography as a subject 
for study has always been slow. Latterly, de- 
mand for it has proceeded from scholars who 
desire assistance from research workers in the 
compilation of bibliographies. It has become 
their opinion that the scholar should no more 


conditions 


be called upon to “handicap his ideas with de- 
tails of library research,” as one scientist re- 
cently put it, than that “the chemist should do 
all his glass-blowing, the astronomer his lens- 
grinding.” This is another angle to the same 
problem. Some may even see a suggestion of 
contradiction between the training up of stu- 
dents to self-help and the demand of scholars 
But there is no real conflict. 
student is 


for assistance. 
The instruction of the 
essentially a training in the method and tech- 
nique of research, without which no mature 
scholar can hope to be forth-putting. The 
appeal of the latter for research librarians who 
will prepare bibliographical lists is a legitimate 
demand for relief from drudgery. Nor is such 
labor distasteful to those whose business it is. 
They realize that they are a desirable link in 
the creative process, although their name may 
not appear even in the preface to the finished 
product. In fact, some scholars there are who 
will not forego the pleasure of doing all their 
own bibliographical work, but to a_ large 
majority it is understandable that such work 
is mentally dwarfing and obstructive. Freedom 
from the trammels of routine has always been 
considered an enhancement to creative power. 
It is one additional fact in the accumulating 
evidence that bibliography as an adjunct to 
scholarship will sooner or later probably emerge 
into fuller usefulness. 


immature 


ARNOLD K. BoRDEN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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BACK TO READERS 

SEVERAL of our educational publishers have 
embarked lately on one of those compilation 
schemes for which America has always been 
noted, or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say notorious. The idea is to collect in a series 
of volumes, generally one for each school year, 
all the reading required for college entrance and 
such other material as the editors deem suitable 
for high or junior high school use, presenting 
“Back to 


Readers” the movement has been ealled, and cer- 


it as a complete literature “course.” 


tainly from the standpoint of a librarian “back” 
is the correct word. Since the librarian is sup- 
posed to be by profession an expert in that 
gentle art of bringing books and readers to- 
gether, the ultimate aim of all courses in litera- 
ture, it may be of interest to consider how 
this new movement accords with the principles 
that have been worked out in modern library 
science, 

In the first place the mere physical appear- 
books is against them. Every 


anee of such 


librarian finds that when a book is physically 


heavy, the average person leaps to the econclu- 


sion that the contents are heavy, too; and young 
people are particularly prone to be influenced 
Those big, beautifully 
illustrated classics, which are so popular with 


by such considerations. 
fond relatives as gift books, may be looked 
over in the library reading room but are seldom 
carried home. Even magazines are so evidently 
turned into dead wood when bound in large 
volumes that most publie libraries have aban- 
doned the idea of binding back numbers, piling 
Accord- 
ingly, it seems more than likely that the average 


them on storeroom shelves instead. 
high school pupil, confronted at the beginning 
of the year by one of these weighty tomes, will 
feel tired before he starts, and his required 
reading will not have a fair chance to win his 
The 
And even the very bright student, who may at 
meal 
spread before him, will probably find before 


interest. teacher will 


be handicapped. 


first enjoy having so large a_ literary 


the end of the year that it was unfortunate that 
He will 
soon skim the book through, forming his own 


the whole menu was presented at once. 


what is interesting and what is 
“punk,” and thereafter the freshness will have 


ideas as to 


been lost and he will approach with prejudice 


those more difficult selections for which he 
needed and should have had a little prepara- 
tion. 

In fact one serious disadvantage of such 
compilations is the absolute impossibility of in- 
cluding adequate introductions and notes for 
those selections that lie far outside the expe- 
rience of our boys and girls. Granted that 
the present trend is happily away from textual 
criticism, sources and the like in high schoo! 
literature courses, it requires a remarkable 
teacher to plunge a freshman class into a 
Shakespeare play and make them enjoy it it 
they have not been provided with any back- 
cultured person normally 
The supposition that 


ground such as a 
brings to his reading. 
the usual teacher or school library can supply 
such a background is quite unwarranted. It 
should be provided by a carefully prepared text- 
book given out when the class is ready to begin 
it. 

The separate text-book has the added advan 
tage of variety. There is a deadly monotony in 
putting out all kinds of literature in the iden- 
tical print, paging and cover design which re- 
minds one of the dull and unattractive shelves 
of those old-fashioned publie libraries where 
the books used to stand in uniform covers of 
brown paper. The modern librarian not only 
shows up the publishers’ alluring bindings as 
effectively as possible but has rebound books 
put into cheerful covers of gay and varied 
colors, knowing that the pleasant anticipations 
aroused by outside attractiveness do much to 
make the contents of books appear attractive 
In such matters the schools may well take 
a leaf from the modern librarian’s book of 
methods. It is psychologically bad policy for 
them to throw such helps overboard when they 
are tackling a task preeminently important and 
at best difficult. The aim is to give our young 
folks a love of good literature, and in the whole 
school course they will hardly find anything out- 
side the three Rs which will be of greater value 
in their future lives. We can not afford to 
prejudice them at the start by offering them 
their whole four years’ reading bound up in a 
set of heavy, uniform volumes whose contents 
resemble nothing so much as those Elks’ bene- 
fit performances of blessed memory, when the 
seene from “Hamlet” or “As You Like It” was 


also. 
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sandwiched in between Gilbert and Sullivan and 
the performing seals. All three were excellent 
ntertainments, but they did not synchronize, 


ent 
and surely this is not the way to present the 
classics to our young people, who need all the 
help we ean give to induce them to appreciate 
he product of past generations. 

What the advantages of these compilations 
are supposed to be we can only guess. One may 
be that they reduce the labor of book-buying to 
a minimum, for when once such a set has been 
purchased, the literature department is off the 
minds of the book committee. And possibly 
they may be a little cheaper than the separate 
books would be, although this can only be de- 
termined after several years of experiment. 
Heavy books get hard usage, and each volume 
being in continuous use throughout the year 
would need to be replaced much oftener than 
In any 


ease, such small savings of time or money are 


individual books contained in it. 


negligible. 
whether it is better for the student to have the 
hooks he is asked to read bound up together in 


The only point to be considered is 


such collections or treated as the separate en- 
tities they are. 

PAULINE W. LEONARD 
AccorD, MASS. 


MODERN EDUCATION IN GERMANY 
No one familiar with the German schools of 
pre-war times can fail to be surprised at the 
many changes made during the past decade in 
the system of German education. It is really 
difficult for Americans, who went to Germany 
in large numbers in pre-war days to do grad- 
uate work at the great universities, to realize 
fully the modern trend of educational reforms. 
But what is most astounding is to learn that 
the youth of Germany are among the real 
leaders in the work. 

A movement was started by them a few years 
ago which had as some of its characteristic 
features: Intense love of nature and a natural 
life; self-expression; respect for the person- 
ality of others; and the demand for the re- 
spect of one’s own personality, faith, sim- 
plicity and unity. These proved to be some- 
thing more than mere catchwords as they found 
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CONFERENCE OF WOMEN MEMBERS 
OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

THE writer has communicated with all women 
members of boards of education in cities of 
over 30,000 in all states east of the Mississippi 
with a view to organization of such women into 
a permanent association, which will probably 
affiliate with the National Edueation Associa- 
tion. My idea in organizing such an associa 
tion of women is for the purpose of enabling 
interchange of ideas and aims among board 
members from all parts of the country, with 
the object of establishing a better understand- 
ing of the functions of boards of edueation and 
the improvement of our edueational systems 
throughout the country. Believing that women 
are freer than men from the restraints of busi- 
ness, and that therefore they could more easily 
attend conferences and discussions which might 
be held at some distance from their respective 
cities, women board members are invited to at- 
tend an organization breakfast and round-table 
conference in Washington, D. C., at the Hotel 


Hamilton, on February 22, 1932, at noon. 


Ruspy CRAMPTON, 
T ole do, 


Member of Education, 


Ohio 


Board of 





attentive and willing ears among educational 
reformers who were eager to give the younger 
generation a share in the work. For instance, 
they sanctioned the organization of student 
councils, composed of pupils of the three upper 
classes who meet periodically with the authori- 
ties to discuss questions of instruction, educa- 
tional matters, discipline, ete. As yet, they may 
only propose reforms; but they have been alert 
to point out the defects and weaknesses of the 
old system and many of their suggestions have 
been adopted. For example, under the old 
régime, several distinct disadvantages were ap- 
parent: firstly, not all boys and girls had the 
same right to education and culture; seg Vv 
if one type of school was entered, it was very 
difficult to transfer to another; thirdly, little 
use was made of self-activity, and consequently 
there was a failure to develop originality and 


initiative. 
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These were some of the serious defects which 
were remedied by the Federal Education Coun- 
cil, which met in Berlin in 1920. Its plans, 
which form the basis of present-day education 
in Germany, are essentially as follows: in order 
to promote democracy, all pupils between the 
ages of six and ten are compelled to attend a 
“toundation school” which forms a part of the 
elementary school. (This is a new departure, 
as those who could afford to do so used to send 
their children to a private school for prepara- 
These 


private schools were abolished at the end of 


tion to enter the secondary schools. 
1929. The private secondary schools, however, 
At the age of 
ten, a boy may continue four more years in 


continue their own existence.) 


the elementary school or enter a six-year course 
at the Mittelschule, which prepares for positions 
Admission to the see- 
ondary schools is possible for those who pass 
Another type of school, 


in commercial life, ete. 
their examinations. 
the Aufbauschule, permits entrance to the see- 
ondary school at the end of the seventh year, 
thereby saving three years. It is worthy of 
that the chief test for education in 
these schools and others in Germany is whether 


mention 


a boy has developed responsibility and the 
essential power of achievement. 

Now that a boy is ready to enter a secondary 
school, he is faced with the problem of making 
a choice among several types of schools: (1) 
a nine year’s 
making an extensive study of the 
classics; (2) the Realgymnasium, where Latin 
is required and where great emphasis is laid 


The Gymnasium, which offers 
course, 


on the modern languages “to familiarize the 
student with the creative thought of western 
(3) the Oberrealschule, stressing 
mathematies and the sciences; and (4) the 
Deutsche Oberschule, a new type of school 
which makes the study of German, history, 
geography and the culture of the German people 
its main purpose. [here is not a lack of unity 
in these types of schools, as might be supposed, 
for unity is preserved through a number of 
subjects common to all schools: e.g., religion, 


Europe”; 


German, history, geography, civies, physical 
training and music. In all the secondary 
schools, boys remain from six to nine years. 
The German boys devote more time to study 
than American boys. The latter have time for 
study during the school hours, whereas a boy 
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at a Gymnasium, for example, has a recitation 
nearly every hour of the day. As he usually 
has seven recitations a day, except on Wednes. 
days and Saturdays, it is impossible for him 


The Germans call them “instruction hours,” and 
the boys take notes on the subject under dis. 
cussion. 
ranging from one hour a day for the two lowest 
classes to approximately three hours per day 
for the two highest classes, and such study 
concerns itself chiefly with rearranging not 
and memorizing material indispensable 
class work, and reviewing what has been learned 
Personal ambition, family pride and 
stricted means prevent the German schoolboy 
from taking his education quite as casually as 
American boys do. It is really a serious busi- 
ness which fits a boy for positions in the state 
Edueation for 


} 
D- 


as well as for the professions. 
simply the cultural values is not the main 
jective in Germany. Nor is this necessary. 

older European civilization through the ai 
wonderful art galleries, theaters (where the 
masterpieces of literature are played) and the 
strong influences of the great universities meet 
the demands for culture, the value of which is 


by no means underestimated. 
German instruction, above all, puts a high 
premium on the development of the intellectual 


He must get more than a 
He must also learn 


faculties of a boy. 
real grasp of the subject. 
its relation to other subjects and learn how to 
work with scientific method; how to study in a 
free, independent manner and to be responsible 
for the conduct of his life if he hopes to succeed 
in the higher institutions of learning. At the 
universities the aim is to realize the ideal of 
education through the highest degree of freedom 
of study and instruction. For example, there 
is no system of points and credits, and there 
are no examinations either at the beginning or 
the end of a semester. At these universities, 
therefore, unusually great demands are made 
upon the self-discipline of the student who gen- 
erally reacts favorably to the great confidence 
placed in him. 

This article covers only a few aspects of the 
extensive subject of modern education in Ger- 
many, but the writer would like to stress again 
the significance of the so-called “Youth Move- 
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’ which has brought a new form of stu- 
life to the universities through the agency 
student houses, which have comprehensive 
tments for sport, economic self-help and 
furthering of art and social intercourse. 

g nt houses have already been built at five 
ersities, and students, native and foreign, 
neeting there for joint work, social events 


festivals, and thus, together with teachers 
friends of the university, they are striv- 
} bring into existence that community life 
is the ideal of the younger generation of 
German students. 
Lester C. NEWTON 
LIPS ACADEMY, 
\NDOVER, MASS. 


THE INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS PRO- 
GRAM AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Last June the trustees of Syracuse Univer- 

sity approved a transfer of all control over 
etics from an athletic governing board to 

administrative authorities of the university. 

They voted, further, that immediate direction 
ull athleties of any sort should be through an 
letie manager responsible directly to the 

chancellor and that he should be assisted by an 
letic council made up of representatives 

the undergraduates, the faculty and the 
alumni. The program provided for two other 
definite steps, the giving of academic rank to 
athletie coaches, and the extension of academic 

‘control over their activities; and the immediate 

expansion of an intramural program of ath- 

leties. College opened in September without 
the appointment of the new athletic manager, 

Mr. H. Harrison Clark was appointed director 

ot intramural sports, and he began at once 

upon an intensive program. Mr. Clark is a 

graduate of Springfield College, has been a di- 

rector of physieal education in publie schools, 

a member of the Central Committee of the New 

York State Athletic Association, and state 

chairman of eross country. He is an instructor 

in the physieal education department and his 
program involved the utilization of all students 
majoring in physical education, training them- 
selves for the work of high school coaches and 

Y. M. C. A. athletic directors and similar posi- 

tions. With a staff of such men, Mr. Clark has 

been able to show progress within the two 
months already past, which many advisers be- 
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lieved would be impossible in view of lack of 
equipment and endowment for such work. 

In the past the only form of athletics open to 
the young men who did not “go out” for a team, 
were “pick-up” games of ball, or an occasional 
interfraternity competition or intramural meets 
in track, boxing or wrestling. The latter were 
initiated spasmodiecally by athletic coaches to 
find material for their teams. There was no 
organized baseball, football, basketball or other 
team play for the average student. 

It was found impracticable to play football, 
as there was too much danger for untrained 
players. But a fast, lively game, “touch” foot- 
ball, in which the player is tackled by merely 
being touched instead of being pulled to the 
ground, was substituted. Thirty-five teams en- 
tered the tournament and enthusiasm ran high 
as class, college, fraternity and rooming house 
leagues battled through their schedules. 

Seventy-eight teams and almost a thousand 
students played intramural basketball. On a 
single afternoon early in December twenty-four 
basketball games and twice that many teams 
played on the courts of Archbold Gymnasium. 

Nor are football and basketball the only 
popular games. Even horseshoe pitching has 
achieved success as an intramural activity. A 
game need not be spectacular to find a place in 
intramural competition. Because they lead the 
student toward the wise use of leisure time, 
both now and in later years, such sports as 
bowling, swimming, handball, golf and tennis 
have been selected. Volley ball, track and foul- 
shooting complete the list of sports planned for 
the first year of campus athletics at Syracuse. 
As demand arises other games will be added. 
The next steps will be campus-wide ice-hockey 
and fencing. 

Besides these sports there is a mountain- 
climbing elub led by Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, dean 
of the lower division. At regular intervals trips 
are made to the Catskills or Adirondacks. Dur- 
ing the week-end excursions one or more moun- 
tains are scaled. By the use of private auto- 
mobiles for transportation and by other econo- 
mies, the cost of the two-day trip is brought 
within the reach of the average student. 

Syracuse University enrolls more than 5,000 
students, and approximately 3,000 of these are 
men. The great majority of these men students 
not already forced into out-of-door work by 
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reason of the curriculum of such schools as For- 
estry and Applied Science are brought out into 
the open air. The women students already have 
a well organized intramural program which in- 
cludes rifle-shooting, archery, basketball, base- 
ball, hockey and even horseback riding. So 


MUSEUMS 


In the “Memorandum on the possibility of 
increased cooperation between Public Museums 
and Public Edueational Institutions,” just is- 
sued by the Board of Education and summar- 


is stated that, though 


zed on another page, it 
there are more than 400 museums in England 
and Wales accessible to the public, only about 
twenty have organized arrangements for lend- 
ing exhibits to the public elementary schools. 
The Memorandum compares this with the thou- 
sand museums in the United States, all of which 
have been “deliberately created as auxiliary to 
That 


system is admittedly inferior, except in some 


the education system of the country.” 


favored areas, to the English system, which, by 
the unifying control of the central Board of 
Edueation, keeps definite educational standards 
on foot everywhere. But in the matter of the 
use of museums as part of the educational sys- 
tem, America is in advance, and the same may 
be said—or might have been said very recently 

with respect to the relationship of the public 
libraries and the schools. France, Italy, and 
even Germany, share our backwardness, if it is 
backwardness, in this respect, and the writer 
of the is anxious to link more 
closely our elementary and secondary schools 


Memorandum 


with the museums, and incidentally with the 
English library system. The 
the Deutsches Museum at Munich, opened in 
1925, devoted solely to pure and applied science 


writer mentions 


(other than biology), and says that about 2,000 
parties of children (including 800 from other 
countries and other parts of Germany) visit 
the museum each year, and these include mem- 
bers of school journey parties. On the other 
hand, no mention is made of the fact that the 
British 
innumerable school children in the course of the 
year and that the National Gallery and the Na- 


Museum at Bloomsbury is visited by 
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that the officers of Syracuse University now fee] 
that while a great deal remains to be accom. 
plished, they are well on the way toward a soly- 
tion of the serious problem, due to over-ey. 
phasis of inter-collegiate sports. 

A CORRESPONDENT 








tional Portrait 


Gallery in London are als 


popular. 
The Memorandum seems to understate the in- 
direct use of the great museums other than th 
Museums of Science and Art at South Kensing- 
ton, and dwells upon the failure to use the local 
museums in the past. It adopts the finding of 
Sir Henry Miers that, with certain important 
exceptions, they were failing to serve the needs 
either of research or of popular educatio: 
This is true in many eases, though since 
Act, 1845, 


throughout the country lias slowly been growing 


Museums the museum movement 


since the war. Tne museums are beginning t 
federate into an organized public service, “in 
which each definite functior 
and act in regular cooperation with other units, 
both national and local, and with the publi 
No doubt the better se- 
lection and arrangement of exhibits will mak 
technically more 


unit will have a 


service of education.” 


museums educationally and 
efficient, and where there is a technical end to 
serve, in the case especially of art schools and 
craft schools, and, of course, universities and 
university and technical colleges, the proper 
arrangement and coordination of museums are 
vitally important. But despite former weak- 
ness, and in some eases the present weakness of 
local museums, there must be some other reason 
that teachers and edueationists generally have 
not adopted, as their colleagues in America 
have, a very obvious educational service. In the 
past, English and German teachers have left the 
museums to the attention of school journeys or 
their equivalents, and have treated the school 
proper as the scene of ordinary elass work as 
In the or- 
dinary elementary school the children were too 
voung to take educational interest in museums, 
however well their contents were exhibited, and 
in the ordinary grammar or secondary school it 


understood by the older generation. 


tho 


was deemed impossible in most eases to use | 
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iseum in direct class work. The Memoran- 
dum advocates the use of “traveling museums” 
nd loan collections in the class room. The 
London loan collections for a quarter of a cen- 
ry have in fact been so used, and in 1930 the 
loans from the Victoria and. Albert Museum 
prised 39,312 works of art, 18,544 lantern 
jes, and 519 books issued to thirty-seven 
training colleges, 359 secondary schools, and 
That 
; the line on which development can best take 


°61 art schools besides other institutions. 


I 


PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL SUR- 
VEYS OF EDUCATION AMONG 
NEGROES 
Tue three national surveys being conducted by 
e U. S. Office of Education are: The National 
Survey of Secondary Edueation, the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers and the 
Each of 


these surveys is giving special attention to prob- 


National Survey of School Finance. 


ems of the education of Negroes in the states 

ich have separate schools for the white and 
colored races. Although much general interest 
has been shown by many persons concerned 
with the advancement of Negro education which 
these surveys are likely to effect, there is need 

increased interest and activity if the surveys 
are to have the greatest possible value in the 
improvement of educational conditions for the 
more than 2,000,300 Negro pupils, and 50,000 
teachers in the Southern states. It seems de- 
sirable, therefore, to make a report at this 
time on the progress of the surveys as they per- 
tain to the Negro. 


SECONDARY SURVEY 

The National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion was begun on July 1, 1929, and will be 
completed on June 30, 1932. During the school 
year 1929-30 Mr. H. C. Russell spent several 
months devising plans and making certain pre- 
liminary investigations in connection with the 
study of Negro secondary schools; and Dr. 
John M. Gandy, president of Virginia State 
College, was appointed as the Negro representa- 
tive on the general advisory committee. During 
this time general policies and plans were for- 
mulated and the main objective of the phase 
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place. For students of history photographs 
from the British Museum and the National Por- 
trait Gallery might be more used. Teachers 
are increasingly using material of that type— 
even from the Record Office—and the teaching 
of local history would gain stimulus by the use 
of reproductions from local museums. The mu- 
seum, in fact, can stimulate the educational 
sense in both teachers and pupils, and that is 
Educational 


its ehief use.—The London Times 


Supplement. 





of the survey dealing with Negro schools was 
decided upon. 

The national survey is “devoted chiefly to in- 
quiries concerning current efforts to improve 
secondary education rather than merely to a 
description of its present status. Studies of 


status should be made chiefly to provide the 
background against which innovating practices 


may be made to stand out.” Sinee there were 
considerable data on the status of secondary 
education for whites, the directors of the survey 
and the group of consultants were justified in 
emphasizing innovating and noteworthy prac- 
the Negro, 


however, very little was known concerning the 


tises as the main objective. For 
status of secondary education; and it was be- 
lieved by many persons that too few Negro 
schools would be found with constructive and 
innovating practises to yield sufficient com- 
parable data to make any real contribution to 
the advancement of Negro secondary education. 
It was decided, therefore, that the chief objee- 
tive of the section of the survey dealing with 
Negro edueation should be to ascertain status, 
at the same time to collect and report all the 
evidence possible which will show noteworthy 
practices, the facts regarding status being used 
frequently to throw in relief those techniques 
and procedures which are out of the ordinary. 

This special study will not preclude the par- 
ticipation of certain Negro schools in the gen- 
About fifty different forms have 


been sent out to a large percentage of the 25,- 


eral study. 


000 publie secondary schools. Some of the 
schools received one or two inquiry forms, 


while others received as many as five or six, 
the number depending on the extent of con- 
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structive or noteworthy practices in a given 


school. Thus several Negro schools were in- 
cluded among those receiving any given form. 
However, these schools will not be reported on 
the basis of race, but rather with respect to 
regional and other classifications. 

This decision respecting the major objective 
having been made, the first task of the writer, 
after being appointed specialist in the educa- 
Negroes in the U. 8S. Office of Eduea- 


tion, was to begin the construction of an out- 


tion of 
line for the study and the development of a 
The 


the general outline, 


special inquiry form. outline ineluded 


all the major topics of 
(1) 
(2) secondary school population and re- 


namely: Organization of schools and dis- 
tricts, 
lated problems, (3) administration and super- 


(4) the 


Two additional topies 


Vision, and curriculum and extra- 


curriculum. were in- 
cluded in the special outline for Negro schools: 
Teachers and teaching, and housing and equip- 
ment. Inquiries with respect to each of these 
topics will be made chiefly to ascertain status, 
while for the general survey, as explained above, 
the chief objective will be to find innovations. 
Some of the subjects which will be studied 


in this special section are: 


(1) Availability of high-school facilities, includ- 
ing transportation provisions. 
2) Trends in reorganization of secondary schools 
for Negroes. 
Trends in enrolment, attendance and elimina- 
tion. 
Special provisions for secondary work. 
5) Organization of schools and length of term. 
}) Types of student personnel records. 
7) Policies and practices in administration and 
supervision, 
Professional status and duties of principal. 
Average number and length of recitation. 
Pupil load and provisions for individual dif- 
ferences. 
Curriculum offerings, electives, and gradua- 
tion requirements, 
(12) Extra-eurriculum offering and supervision. 
(13) Teachers, teaching problems, teaching load, 
and salaries. 
(14) Housing and equipment. 
The state departments of education of the 
states having separate schools were requested 
to send us a list of all schools for Negroes doing 


VoL. 35, No. 

one or more years of secondary school work. 
including junior high schools. A total of 1,3) 
such schools was reported. The commissioner 
of education sent a letter to the principal o; 
each of these schools, explaining the need an 
nature of the special section of the survey deal. 
ing with Negro schools and requesting his ¢o- 
We have not received up to 


operation. 
present as large a percentage of returns 


However, it is | 
procedures wh 


these schools as is desired. 
lieved that the follow-up 
have been adopted will bring in a sufficient 
representative sampling to make valid what: 
conclusions may be drawn from the study. 

In order to obtain first-hand information and 
to assure a correct analysis and truer interpre. 
tation of the data, the writer has visited fifty- 
four Negro high schools in fourteen differen 
states, including Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, T 
nessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 

The survey must be completed and the report 
written by June 30, 1932. As in the case of 
the outline, the check list and the administratir 
procedures, the counsel of the National Adv- 
sory Committee on the Edueation of Negroes 
will be sought in the interpretation of some 
of the data and concerning certain conclusions, 
and also in the manner of reporting the 
The major facts and interpretations re- 
garding the secondary 
among Negroes will be reported in one of th 
series of monographs. It is believed that such 
a plan will insure the widest possible audience 
among the various groups who are likely to 
be interested and who are able to effect an im- 
provement in the situation. 


ings. 


status of edueation 


TEACHER EDUCATION SURVEY 


The National Survey of Teacher Education, 
which was begun in July of 1930, has special 
phases devoted to Negro teachers, which are be- 
ing studied by the specialist in the education 
of Negroes, and which, in all essential respects, 
are identical to the studies being made of white 
teachers. Unlike the secondary survey, it has 
no special outline or separate questionnaire for 
Negro teachers and schools. The personnel 
data sheet sent out to all the teachers of 
country reached the Negro teachers through the 
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channels that were used for other teachers, 
the data furnished by these questionnaires 
e sorted and tabulated in the same manner 

at the same time as all the other data. 
Similarly, the inquiry form to be sent to 
ected number of teacher-training institu- 
tor white students will also be sent to a 


p of selected Negro schools doing sig- 
work in the training of teachers. This 


n is designed to collect data concerning stu- 
the curriculum and curriculum policies, 

and certain other facts with reference to general 
lueational philosophy and policy of the insti- 
Nearly a million personnel data blanks were 
through the state and county superin- 
lents to the teachers of the entire country. 
Replies were received from 460,000 teachers. 
Something over 13,000 of these replies were 
Negro teachers, which is about 26 per 

t. of the 50,000 Negro public-school teachers 
the states maintaining schools. 
ome of the data gathered through these per- 
nel blanks will be used in the Secondary 
Survey and the Survey of School Finance. 
therefore, such wide use is to be made 


separate 


/ 


s 


sinee, 
these data, and because of the necessity of 
ving representative samplings from each state, 
especially those maintaining school 
ystems, a special effort is being made to secure 


separate 


J 


additional returns. 
The value of the three surveys now under 
way in the improvement of Negro education 
largely depend upon the representative- 
ness of the returns of these personnel blanks. 
Every Negro public-school teacher, therefore, 
ho has not sent in a questionnaire reply will 
make a real contribution to the progress, the 
profession, and to Negro education in general, 
immediately seeuring a blank from his 
superintendent or the state director of Negro 
education, filling it out and returning it to the 
U. S. Office of Education in Washington. 

The group of Negro schools selected for 
special study was chosen in the following man- 
ner: All Negro colleges, normal schools and 
teachers colleges were classified into five groups 
according to certain geographical regions, giv- 
ing approximately equal representation to the 
various sections of the country in terms of 
Negro population, number of teachers and num- 
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ber of higher institutions. A jury of com- 
petent educators, acquainted with these schools, 
assisted in selecting the five schools in each 
group that are representative of the better prac- 
tices in the education of Negro teachers. Some 
of the bases upon which the schools were con- 
sidered were: Size of enrolment, library facil- 
ities, physical plant, equipment and income. 

Personal visits will be made to most of the 
schools selected in order to secure first-hand 
information concerning the teacher education 
facilities for colored students. 

While separate inquiries will be made con- 
cerning Negro teachers and Negro teacher- 
training institutions and departments, the gen- 
eral studies and conclusions will be just as ap- 
plicable to Negro teachers and their educa- 
tion as to others; and it is the hope that the 
survey will make as significant a contribution 
to the improvement of the teaching profession 


among Negroes as among whites. 
SurvVEY OF ScHoOoL FINANCE 

On July 1, 1931, another survey was begun 
by the Office of Education, a National Survey 
of School Finance. The question of finance is 
perhaps the most important and dominant edu- 
cational problem to-day in most states and 
communities, and is of special significance in 
the education of Negroes where separate schools 
are maintained. Some of the more vital school 
problems which are closely related to finance, 
and which are of great significance to Negro 
education are: Enrolment, retention and elim- 
ination, high-school offering, curriculum enrich- 
ment, provisions for individual differences, num- 
ber and salary of teachers, pupil-teacher ratio, 
and equipment and facilities. It is hoped that 
this survey will do much toward the solution 
of these problems. 

While details of the survey have not yet 
been worked out, it is the plan to give thorough 
consideration to those special problems of the 
various phases of the survey which have im- 
portant implications for Negro education. 
Commissioner Wm. John Cooper, director of 
the survey, and Dr. Paul R. Mort, associate di- 
rector, are seeking advice and counsel on the 
matter, and it is believed that the facts revealed 
by this school finance study will do much in 
creating a public opinion calculated to promote 
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a fair approach toward the equalization of edu- 


cational opportunities. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


In December of 1930 the National Advisory 
Committee on the 
appointed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 


Edueation of Negroes was 


of the Interior. The purpose of this committee, 


the personnel of which was nominated by 


Commissioner Cooper, is to cooperate with the 
Office of 


l 


the edueation of Negroes, in its general work 


Education, through the specialist in 


concerned with Negro education and give advice 
and counsel in connection with major prob- 
lems and questions which will arise in connec- 
tion with the national surveys. 

There are twenty-four members of the com- 
mittee. They come from the various sections 
of the country and represent different phases 
of edueation, such as elementary, secondary and 
teacher training. Seven members are specialists 


in secondary education and are teachers or 


administrators in that field. Five are specialists 
in the preparation of teachers and are engaged 
in that particular line of work. 

Four members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the edueation of Negroes are also 
members of the general advisory committee of 
the teacher-education survey, acting as liaison 
agencies the two They 
Miss Fannie C. Williams, of the Valena 
C. Jones School, New Orleans, Louisiana; Dean 
D. O. W. Holmes, college of education, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C.; President B. 
F. Hubert, Georgia Agricultural and Mechan- 


between committees. 


are: 


ical College for Negroes, Savannah, Georgia; 
W. T. B. Williams, Tuskegee In- 


stitute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 


and Dean 


Likewise, as ex- 
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plained earlier, Dr. Gandy, who is a member 
of the advisory committee on Negro eduea. 
tion, is also a member of the general advisor 
committee on the secondary survey, serving jy 
a similar capacity as those persons on th 
It is the 
plan to have persons especially qualified jy 


teacher-education advisory committee. 


school finance and related problems to repre. 
sent the Negro interest on the advisory con. 
mittee on the School Finance Survey. Sue) 
persons will also become members of the adyi. 
sory committee on the education of Negroes and 
serve in a liaison capacity as the other mem. 
bers similarly situated. 

It is the plan of the commissioner of educa- 
tion to eall regional conferences upon the in- 
vitation of the persons concerned, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the results of the findings of 
the surveys and to assist the states and local 
communities in evaluating their own situation 
in the light of national conditions and trends. 

Thus it is believed that the continual publicit) 
given the facts relating to education and tie 
additional light thrown on the subject and in- 
formation furnished as a result of conference 
discussions will contribute much toward the 
advancement of education. 

No such procedure ean be practiced without 
greatly affecting the education of Negroes 
under the American system. It is, therefore, 
hoped that full cooperation on the part of all 
eoncerned will continue to be given in the 
present and future surveys to the end that th 
Negro may receive that education and train- 
ing which will adequately fit him to make th 
greatest possible contribution to American 
civilization. AMBROSE CALIVER 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PRESIDENTS OF STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

THIS is a study of sixty-one state teachers 
college presidents, selected as follows: (1) All 
institutions rated as Class A four-year teachers 
colleges by the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges in 1925 were listed; (2) all private 
and municipal institutions were eliminated, as 
also were any state institutions whose names 
failed to appear in the Class A rating of the 


association for 1931; (3) the incumbent presi- 
dent of each of the institutions remaining is 1n- 
eluded in this study, provided a biographical 
sketch of him appeared in “Who’s Who in 
America” for 1931, which is the sole source ot 
the data assembled. Of course the sixty-one 
presidents so selected are not accurately repre- 
sentative of the whole class from which they 
are drawn. They merely afford a basis for the 
study of the species in sixty-one institutions 
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been rated as reputable degree- 
These 


tutions happen to be distributed in twenty- 


have 


ting colleges for at least six years. 






states, scattered on the map from California 


e 





\i 





vf : 
laine. 





The present ages in years of the presidents 





from 36 to 80, the median being 58. 


noe 





tenure in their present positions ranges 





1 to 


39 vears, the median being 12 years. 






Fourteen, or nearly one fourth of them, had 





previously held a teachers college presidency or 
For the group as 





normal school principalship. 
vhole, the total length of service as head of 
institution the 
ranges from 1 to 43 years, with a median of 14 






for training of teachers 







These data appear in Table I. 


vears 





TABLE I 
PRESIDENTS OF SIXTY-ONE STATE TEACHERS 













Total years as 

a teachers col- 

lege or normal 
school head 





Years in pres- 
ent position 


Present age 


in years 
















8-84 ] 35-39 ] 40-44 ] 
75-79 0 30-34 2 35-39 2 
79-74 3 25-29 4 30-34 2 
65-69 8 20-24 8 25-29 3 
60-64 16 15-19 12 20-24 10 
5 ) 1] 10-14 11 15-19 12 
50-54 9 5- 9 11 10-14 11 
15-49 7 0- 4 12 5- 9 13 
10-44 3 0- 4 7 
—39 2 
lotals 60* 61 61 
Ranges ..36—80 —39 1-43 
Medians ... 58 12 14 





"One age not given. 






Among the positions held by these presidents 
sareers, educational work 





during their earlier 






predominates very heavily. The only non-edu- 





cational employment reported was as follows: 





Two reported having been engaged in business, 





one had been a lawyer, one had been a public 
Two re- 





officer, and one had been an editor. 





ported having been engaged as lecturers, and 
all others had apparently spent their entire pro- 
fessional careers as teachers or administrators. 








lhe previous positions oceupied, in descending 





order of frequency, appear in Table II. 
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TABLE II 


PREVIOUS POSITIONS HELD 


Professor or instructor in college or normal 
school 46 
Public school superintendent (city, county, vil- 


lage, rural) 41 
Principal or teacher in high school or academy 38 
Principal or teacher in elementary school 36 
President of teachers college or head of nor 

mal school 14 
State superintendent of schools or assistant 10 


The subjects taught by those who had been 
teachers in college or normal school are likewise 
shown in Table III. For the purpose of afford- 
ing easy comparison with the results of Rainey’s 
study of 190 college presidents,! the distribu- 
tion of subjects taught as found by him is in- 


If. It 


serted as columns 4 and 5 of Table 





TABLE III 


Rainey ’s 190 
college presi- 


61 state teachers 
college presi- 


dents dents 

Subjects No. — No bate 
Education or psy- 

chology 15 33 26 15 
The social sciences 9 20 32 18 
Mathematies or sci- 

ences 7 15 39 23 
English 5) 1 20 12 
Foreign languages 3 7 30 17 
Philosophy 2 4 13 8 
Bible or theology 0 0 1] 7 





readily appears that professors of education, 
the 
called to teachers college presidencies in greater 


psychology or social sciences have been 
proportion than to the presidencies of the lib- 
eral arts colleges studied by Rainey. The pro- 
portion of former teachers of English is nearly 
the same for each group, but in the case of the 
liberal arts college presidencies the former pro- 
fessors of mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
guages, philosophy and theology are all rela- 
than their confréres 


tively more numerous 


among the teachers college presidents. 
1 Homer P. Rainey, ‘‘Some Facts about College 


Presidents,’?’ ScHooL AND Society, 30: 580-584, 
October 26, 1929. 
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The sixty-one teachers college presidents hold 
a total of 116 earned degrees, granted by 52 dif- 


ferent institutions. All institutions granting a 
bachelor’s or master’s degree to more than one 
of them, together with all institutions granting 
an earned doctor’s degree to any of them, are 


shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


INSTITUTIONS GRANTING DEGREES 


Bachelor’s 


Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 


Iowa 


21 other institutions, 
each 
Total degrees 


Institutions 


Kentucky 
Bowdoin Doctor’s 
Columbia 
Stanford 


Iowa 


Hamline 

Missouri 

Valparaiso 

Johns Hopkins 

Washington (at 
(Seattle) 

Harvard 

Yale 

Chicago 


32 others, each 
Total degrees 


Institutions 


Master’s 
Columbia 
Harvard Pennsylvania 
Peabody 

Total degrees 
Institutions 


Indiana 
Chicago 


lowa 


Only ten institutions granted three or more 
degrees of any grade to this group of presi- 


TABLE V 


INSTITUTIONS GRANTING THREE OR MORE - EARNED 
DEGREES 


Institutions Degrees Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor’s 


Columbia 10 
Indiana 


- So & 


Harvard 
Iowa 


2 bh Oo ek 


Chicago 
Stanford 


Wisconsin 


— e bo 
eo 
bo = bo 


oe) 
_— 
So 


Missouri 


2 


Kentucky 
Nebraska 


t 


bo 
oF Ke ee 
o 


ww 


Totals 
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dents. These institutions, with the number of 
degrees of each grade granted by each, appear 
in Table V. 

Thus ten institutions granted 50 per cent. of 
all degrees, 39 per cent. of the bachelor’s de- 
grees, 62 per cent. of the master’s degrees and 
64 per cent. of the doctor’s degrees earned by 
the group. 

The percentage of the selected group of state 
teachers college presidents holding earned doe. 
tor’s degrees (23 per cent.) is low in compari- 
son with the percentage (36 per cent.) found by 
Rainey among the 190 college presidents he in- 
vestigated. No doubt the proportion of hold- 
ers of earned doctor’s degrees may be expected 
to increase rapidly in the future, as the pro- 
fession of education approaches the status of 
such learned pursuits as that of medicine, 
wherein there are no reputable practitioners 
without the doctor’s degree. 

Another tangible evidence of scholarship is 
the authorship of books. In this field the teach- 
ers’ college presidents appear in considerable 
force. Twenty-four of them have written at 
least one book. Of these, eight have written 
two, and seven report as many as three publica- 
tions in book form. 

It is probably true that our teachers colleges 
would benefit by an increased emphasis upon 
standards of intellectual attainment, and that 
improvement in this respect is conditioned 
largely upon better scholarship on their facul- 
ties. It may also be true that the securing and 
holding of scholarly teachers depends largely 
upon the scholarship of the incumbent of the 
executive chair. At any rate, the academic his- 
tories of teachers college presidents should not 
escape observation. These men are in very im- 
portant key positions, where sound scholarship 
and intellectual independence can do much 
toward the advancement of our civilization. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
OF KANSAS City, Mo. 
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ANDERSON, C. J. and I. JEwELL Simpson. The 
Supervision of Rural Schools. Pp. xiii+ 467. 
Illustrated. Appleton. $2.50. 

DRAPER, EpGAR M. and ALEXANDER C. RoBERTS. 
Principles of American Secondary Education. 
Pp. xxxiii+549. Century. $2.25. 





